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OR, THE MOON OF FLOWERS. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Ir was with glad rejoicings that the Utawas ; 
hailed the advent of the month of May, or as it 5 
was poetically termed by them and other tribes, 
the moon of flowers; for, at its approach, the 
chains of winter fell from his hands, broken 
in every link—the snow-wreaths of his twining 
melted away—the mountain streamlet, freed from ; 
its enthralment, rushed with a joyous shout along | 
its rocky path—the fountains again threw up their ; 
silvery spray into the sunbeams; and the bright ; 
flowers raised their youthful forms, summoned into } 
life by the thousand spells that floated through the 3 
warm, sunny air. The hunters of the tribe, re- 
joicing inthe promised pleasures of the chase, 
hailed the hour that called them from their winter 
home to bound through the forests, and wander 
among the reedy fens—the favorite haunts of the 
red deer. The maidens, too, wearied with their ; 
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Warrior! from its sleep 
Bid thy spear awaken; 
Let thy dark plume sweep, 
On the free winds shaken! 
Hunters! grasp the bow, 
And, o’er wide plains sweeping, 
Rush where wild deer now 
Unpursued are leaping! 
Past are winter hours; 
And o’er leaf and fountain, 
Over vale and mountain, 
Smiles the moon of flowers. 


Maiden! hie thee forth, 
Joyous sounds are swelling 
O’er each young leaf’s birth, 
In thy summer dwelling; 
Bind thy fair young brow— 
Deck thy shining tresses— 
Breeze and floweret now, 
Woo thee with caresses! 
Leave thy winter bowers; 
While o’er leaf and fountain, 
Over vale and mountain, 
Smiles the moon of flowers. 


But there was one, the young Yeruka, the 


long and dreary confinement, welcomed with { daughter of their chief, that, on one occasion, 


songs the return of their favorite season, ‘during ; 
which they might twine the simple gems of ; 
earth’s new-born loveliness in wreaths for their } 
dark shining hair, or shoot in their light canoes } 
along the waters of the Jake, when satiated with ; 
the pleasures of the land. On the first morning 
of May, according to tradition, they met to sing ‘ 
the following song: : 


SONG OF MAY. 


Summer winds have come, 

Through the forest flying; 
Green leaves wake in bloom, 

Where their breaths are sighing. 
Streamlets leap in glee 

Down the mountains brightly, 
From winter’s fetters free, 

The glad waves laughing lightly, 
Leave our winter bowers; 

For o’er leaf and fountain, 

Over dale and mountain, 
Smiles the moon of flowers. 
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alone seemed to regard with indifference the 
advent of that delightful season. She neither 
participated in their song of exultation—nor 
mingled with them in the dance beneath the 
forest trees. A shade of melancholy spread 


{ over her fine features as she sat apart brooding 
; 


over darkened dreams of the past. The wild 
radiance of her once bright black eye had 
faded; and the happy spirit that shone beam- 
ingly through it was withdrawn. The glorious 


‘ dreams that floated brilliantly before her youth 


ful fancy had fled, like the mists of the morning; 
and her happiness had faded as suddenly and 
fleeting. How gentle a thing is the heart of the 
young !—like a lute that sends forth thevgich trea- 
sures of its sweets to every sigh of the zephyr, 
yet becomes breathless and mute beneath the 
storm-wind; its soft frame withered and broken; 
and its sweetness scattered forever, while the 
hopes of the future lie floating with the wrecks 
of the past. 
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About two years previous to the time at which 
we date our tale, Yeruka had strayed from her 
companions, to enjoy alone the loveliness of a 
calm summer evening; and tired with the sports 
of the day, sat awhile to rest beneath a large 
chestnut, from among whose roots a pure spring 
of bright water gushed forth with its gentle mur- 
murings, shedding a coolness through the air 
around. 

In this situation she was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of Wahtomah, a young warrior of the 
Huron tribe. He had watched her from a neigh- 
boring thicket, and subdued by her charms, came 
forth from his hiding-place to declare his passion 
for the beautiful Utawa. He was tall, and of a 
fine form; his countenance open, and his features 
regular and handsome: a dark plurie waving 


gracefully over his manly brow, and his com- } 


manding appearance bore unequivocal testimony 
that he filled a position of no small importance in 
his tribe. 

‘‘The Huron warrior has been captivated by 
the brightness of the sunbeam of the Utawas!— 
Will she consent to become the bride of Wahto- 
mah?” said he in a gentle voice, at the same time 
throwing himself at her feet. 

“The scalps of the Hurons are among the 
trophies of the Utawas; our tribes meet but in 


conflict. They are sworn enemies forever; then ° 


how can the Huron chief seek a bride among the 
maidens of the Utawas?” said Yeruka, while a 
softer response beamed from her dark eyes as she 
spoke. 

‘“‘The bride of Wahtomah will be the dove of 


peace to the hostile nations—their wounds shall ° 


be healed by her presence—our warriors will meet 
at the council fire; and use the same hunting- 
grounds—their former animosity will be forever 
forgotten.” 

‘They would weave the death-song for Yeruka 
if her tribe knew she could love the warrior of 
the Hurons,” said the maiden, with a sigh that 
told that she was more deeply interested in the 
young Wahtomah than she appeared. 

‘“‘They shall not harm the sweet flower of 
their nation; for the arm of Wahtomah is 
powerful to protect her! His band is numerous 
and brave.” 

‘‘ This is no place for the Huron,” said Yeruka, 
‘each moment he delays is fraught with danger 
that he dreams not of. His tribe is not now 


around him.” 

‘‘Wahtomah entertains no fears,’ said the 
Huron, ‘‘but her comrades are waiting for the 
sunbeam to light up their circle. Farewell!— 
Yeruka will meet with the Huron warrior again 
in these shades.” 

Yeruka bounded away to her companions, 
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while Wahtomah took his solitary way through 
3 the woods toward the village of his tribe. 

Some time had passed, during which the meet- 
ings of Wahtomah and Yeruka were frequent; and 
in the meantime he had succeeded in overcoming 
her feelings with regard to the hostility of their re- 
spective tribes. His fine form and manly bearing 
had due weight; and the passion he entertained 
for her was conclusive. At all their meetings he 
breathed his love in the most fervent tones: and 
not in words alone did it make itself manifest; 
for they were insufficient to declare its ardor; but 
; by numerous other means still more unequivocal, 
, for 


ener 


“Love hath a language of its own— 
A voice that goes 
From heart to heart, whose mystic tones 
Love only knows.” 

} But while the lovers were employed so agreea- 
; bly together, matters were secretly arranged to 
destroy the bright dreams of the future they vainly 
indulged in. Their secret meeting had been dis- 
covered; and the pian of Yeruka’s escape to the 
village of the Hurons, had been overheard by a 
lurking spy of her own tribe, one whose proffered 
love she had once rejected, and who nursed in 
} secret the wound her disdain had caused. 
He laid the whole secret, together with the 
; manner in which he had gleaned his information, 
before her father. The old man heard it with 
> mingled astonishment and indignation; but pre- 
> served silence on the subject, determining, how- 
; ever, to thwart the designs of the Huron. 
> On the evening appointed for her departure he 
; set a watch over Yeruka; and at the same time 
placed a guard in ambush to surprise the young 
Wahtomah, with strict orders to arrest or slay 
him. 

Wahtomah, suspecting nothing, came fearlessly 
on to meet his betrothed; but had scarcely entered 
the ambuscade when he fell, pierced by a dozen 
arrows. 

His body was borne to the camp of the Utawas 
with demonstrations of the wildest joys. The 
feelings of Yeruka upon the occasion we will not 
attempt to describe. * The wildness of her grief 
knew no limit, as the extent of her love was 
boundless. She preserved the dead body of her 
lover from the rude insult it would otherwise be 
exposed to—sung his death-song, in which she 
recounted the many heroic actions of his life; and 
had his remains consigned, undefiled, to the peace 
of the grave. A settled melancholy took posses- 
sion of her, from which she never after recovered. 
The gaiety of her spirits departed like the music 
of a sweet-toned harp when the wires and frame 
are shattered. 
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their canoes, to set out immediately in search of ; 
a pleasant spot for their summer residence. All 
seemed delighted at the idea of leaving the dull, 
monotonous round of winter life, to spend their ; 
days in the pleasant greenwood, or wander at will 
over the mountains, and through the delightful 
valleys—the gift of the Great Spirit to their father. 

They had all at length embarked in their frail 
skiffs, and swept in a cluster down the winding ; 
stream of the shining river. In some canoes were ‘ 
seated two or more; while others were paddled 
along by a single occupant. 

Their songs and wild shoutings were echoed } 
by the woods around them. Some of the younger 
members of the tribe, desirous of testing the ; 
steadiness of their hands, were shooting at the 
water-fowls, as they rose every now and then, 
scared from some quiet resting-place by the bois- { 
terous mirth that assailed them; while others 
amused themselves and the entire company by 
trying their skill in rowing, and the speed of their 
canoes, in short, by races to some particular place 
further down the stream. ? 

In such sports they glided rapidly down the ’ 
river, and were nownot far from the point at ° 
which they intended to land, there to remain ? 
until their scouts would bring them back intelli- 
gence as to the prospect of a summer settlement, 
when the canoe of Yeruka was seen darting away 
from the company like a bird on the wing. They 
could not divine the meaning of her strange move- 
ment, and all rested on their paddles in mute asto- 
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nishment. 

In a few moments four or five of the swiftest ; 
skiffs were seen in pursuit, to watch her move- 
ments; but they were left far behind by Yeruka, 3 
who was acknowledged to be the most dexterous ; 
of all her tribe in the use of the paddle. As her > 
canoe shot swiftly along down the stream, she } 
commenced in a rich, clear, melodious voice the ; 
death-song, which we here insert. 


YERUKA’S SONG. 


THE MOON OF FLOWERS 0’ the glad earth is shining; 
Her countless spells o’er mountain, lake and vale, 
Bright treasure-gifts of joy are sweetly twining; 
Her.tones are breathing through each sighing gale. 
Lost gems of earth are brought back by the summer, 
To sparkle on its freshened brow once more; 
But never can the pure, the radiant comer, 
Each faded dream the heart indulged, restore. 


Why should Yeruka linger ’mid the brightness, 
The joyousness around her, where she seems 
A shadow ’mid the glorious sunbeam’s brightness— 
A murmur by her own glad mountain streams, 
Weep not, companions of her earlier hours! 
Though she may move amid your spheres no more; 
Bright leaves have come to grace your summer bowers; 
But earth cannot her once bright hopes restore. 


She had scarcely finished her melancholy lay, 
when she took up a wreath of flowers that lay 
beside her, and twined it in her long, dark hair. 
Her pursuers saw from a distance what she had 
done, and understood immediately the meaning 
of her flight. They redoubled their exertions, 
however, in the hope that by this time her’s 
had exhausted her strength. But, alas! she was 
already within sight of the falls—another mo- 
ment, and a wild shout of exultation rose above 
the roar of the cataract, telling of the joy with 
which she resigned herself to its waters—the 
waving of a vest was seen for a moment—then 
the terrors of her fearful death were past. 

For many years after the incidents we have 


‘ related had occured, the story of Yeruka con- 
‘ tinued to be told by the youths and maidens of 
‘ the Utawa tribe, at each return of the Moon or 
‘ FLowers. 


THE SEA SHELL. 
BY MARIA C. PARK. 
Gem of the sea, can’st thou not tell 
The secrets of thy native place? 
Where mystic forms forever dwell, 
Enshrined in ocean’s cold embrace. 


Hast thou not seen the pearls which light 
The darkness of thy coral cave? 

The flow’rs no morta] touch may blight, 
Which bloom beneath the azure wave. 


Tell us the visions thou hast seen 
By moonlight through the waters sweep; 
The chrystal halls of blue and green, 
Which dimly sparkle through the deep. 


* And hark! sweet murmurs wake the shell, 
As if it were some ocean lyre, 
Within whose concave Peris dwell, 
And ever thus the song inspire. 


The voice of rushing waves—the sound 
Of many waters heaving near, 

The seas which from the rocks rebound, 
Thou pourest on the list’ning ear. 


The morning wind is sweeping by, 
The surge seems rolling at our feet, 
The ship—the seamen’s watchful cry, 
The sounds which on the billows meet— 


All mellowed come, with sighs for home, 

Which murmur near us low and soft; ° 
The bending mast, the boiling foam, 

The rustling flag which streams aloft. 


Harp of the sea, within thy breast 
The voice of music floats along; 

In ev’ry change thou still art blest, 
For all thy murmurs turn to song. 


Oh! ever thus may virtue bring 
Her own sweet concord round the heart; 
And grief in vain still touch the string 
From which such gentle tones depart. 
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GABRIELLE. 
THE DAYS OF JOAN D’ARC. 
BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


CHAPTER I. 
Ir was a lovely evening in the year of our Lord 


1429, when a young French cavalier might have } 


been seen walking up the long avenue leading to 
the castle d’Rouvrai. He seemed absorbed in 
thought, and did not look up until he had nearly 


reached the building: then he raised his eyes and } 


a flush of joy lit up his face as he beheld, leaning 
over a stone balustrade just above him, a fair 
young girl apparently on the very verge of woman- 


hood. She was attired in the quaint, but superb ; 


costume worn. by maidens of rank in that day. 
The waist of her rich damask dress was high, but 
the boddice came low down on the shoulders, 


fully revealing their exquisite and rounded por- } 


portions. The tight sleeve, instead of concealing 
her beautiful arm like the fashion of a later day, 


showed its delicate shape to the best advantage. ? 
On her head she wore the curious dress then in ; 


vogue, being a sort of inverted bonnet trimmed 
with lace. She was leaning pensively on one arm, 
the elbow of which rested on a richly illuminated 
book she had been reading, and did not hear the 
approaching footsteps of the cavalier. 

‘*Gabrielle,” he said, pausing beneath her and 
looking up. 

The maiden started, and a flush like that of 
the Aurora suddenly streamed over her face, 
doubling its already wonderful beauty. 

‘“‘Henri!”’? she exclaimed joyfully. ‘This is 
indeed a glad surprise. I thought you at Orleans. 
But come up to the terrace,.”’ 

The lover, for snch he was, placed one foot in 
the fretwork of the balustrade and swung him 
self, with a single effort, to her side. The next 
moment his arm was around her waist and her 
head reposed on his shoulder. 

Henri Decourt and Gabrielle Rouvrai had been 
affianced lovers from childhood, when they had 
gathered flowers together near her father’s castle, 
the old Lord of Rouvrai being guardian of the 


young count. But the affection which at first ° 


promised to contradict the old adage that ‘the 
course of true love never did run smooth,’’ soon 
began to be clouded. The Lord of Rouvrai died, 


and his daughter fell, according to the feudal law, } 
into the wardship of the king, who, or rather one ' 


of whose favorites, had other views for her. The 
projected alliance between her and Henri was 
accordingly broken off, and the lovers left to de- 
spair. But the war then raging with England 
fortunately interposed to prevent the sacrifice of 
Gabrielle to the rapacious favorite. The king 
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, was driven from his capital: the nobles were 
3 disheartened; and the foreign invader ruled in 
} the land. The monarch even talked of retiring 
’ to Dauphiné. In such circumstances Gabrielle 
was, in part, forgotten. But, though preserved 
> from the arms of the hated minion, she could 
; only see Henri at long intervals and in secret; 
} for the king had summoned her to his court, and 
> any interview there between the lovers, if dis- 
} covered, would have been dangerous. A few 


Gabrielle had been suffered to retire to her father’s 
estates; and thither, with the speed of the wind, 
the young count had flown, determined to see her 
‘at every hazard. 

‘¢God be thanked, and all the saints,’”’ said he 
) impetuously, ‘that you are still my own and not 
S another's.” 

‘*T will be ever true to you, Henri,” she said. 
«But, glad as I am to see you, I must reproach 
} you for tae risk you run. Know you not that if 
seen, you will be reported to the king, and your 
; life, perchance, be the forfeit.” 

: ‘IT care not. To live without your presence is 
death. But stay—reproach me not, for I come 
} to tell you that I have hit of a way to win the 
> monarch’s favor and obtain your hand. My visit 
here is chiefly to gain your sanction: that once 
} mine and my course is clear.” 

$ «Tell it me then, quickly. Oh! if it requires 
the greatest of sacrifices on my part, gladly will 
; I make them for your sake.”’ 

; ‘Tt requires none, dear girl. You have heard 
or the heaven-directed maiden, whom they call 
Joan of Arc! She has had a revelation from on 
high, commanding her to redeem our country 
3 from the invader, and even now she has put on 
’ arms and is marching to the rescue of Orleans. 
; Many disbelieve her mission; but others are less 
skeptical. Yet, whether she be deceived or is 
} really a divinely constituted messenger, her sin- 
} cerity and courage are unquestionable. But the 
enterprise she goes on is almost certain death.” 
He paused, as if unwifling to proceed. Gabrielle 
; seemed to understand his motive and eagerly took 
; up the conversation. 

«You would go with her! If you succeed, the 
king will yield to our suit.. Is not that what you 
} would propose?” 

“It is. .Were I not bound to you by a tie 
; dearer than life I would go, as every patriot 
} should. But you have a claim on me now, as 
} well as my country; and I cannot go without 
; your sanction, for, dearest,’’? and he took her 
hand and looked in her face, ‘‘it shall not be 
concealed from you that the enterprise is almost 
certain death. Perhaps, if I go, we shall never 
meet except in a better world.” 
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Gabrielle burst into tears. To be called upon 
to decide in so terrible an emergency was almost } 
too much for her; but womanly weakness at last } 
yielded to a conviction of duty, and raising her 
eyes to her lover’s, she said, 

‘*Pray, forgive me for this! It is wrong, and } 
you shall see no more of it. Go, dear Henri, and 
help to redeem your country. Even if the gaining 
the king’s approbation did not depend on it, I 
should still say ‘go,’ for it is your duty.” 

‘*God bless you!” he said, ‘“‘I knew you would 
decide thus. And if we never meet again on this 
earth, let us pray to be re-united in heaven!” 

After a short hour spent in each others society 
—an hour of happiness that would have been 
unalloyed but for the peril of the coming expe- 
dition—Gabrielle and Henri parted, the one to 
don his armor and join the succors sent to relieve 
Orleans, the other to retire to her chamber and 
pray for his success. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a memorable day when the little band 
of patriots, led on by Joan of Are completely 
equipped in armor, marched to the assault of the 
English fortifications. Bearing aloft with one 
hand her consecrated banner, and waving in the 
other the sword which had been revealed to her 
in a dream in the church of St. Catharine de 
Fierbois, she inspired her little handful of fol- 
lowers with the most exalted enthusiasm, 30 that 
they rushed to the attack with an impetuosity 
that soon carried everything before it. Foremost 
among her little troop was Henri, covering her 
with’ his shield from the arrows of the foe, for 
almost at the beginning of the assault a shaft had 
struck her in the neck. But nothing dismayed 
she plucked it forth with her own hand, and 
thenceforth our hero made it his especial care to 
keep by her side and protect her, regardless of 
his own peril amid the showers of missles. He 
joined his own more manly voice, too, with hers 
to cheer on the assailing troops, when in the crisis 
of the fight finding themselves opposed by over- 
whelming numbers, they began to falter. 

But it is not our purpose to follow the battle in 
detail, or emulate the historians of that day by | 


painting the consternation that at last seized the > 
English. The enemy gave way after a fiercely ; 
contested fight, and Joan of Arc entered the city of } 
Orleans amid the acclamations of the inhabitants. 

The noise of the gallant act spread far and 3 
wide, and all who had participated in it became } 
favorites both at court and with the populace. 
Henri alone seemed denied the approbation of | 
his monarch. Charles received him with but | 
cold thanks, and still turned a deaf ear to the 
petition of the lover. 
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It may appear strange to some of our readers 
that the young count, rich and powerful as he was, 
did not set the will of his sovereign at defiance 
and wed Gabrielle. But the structure of society 
was then such that an act like this would, sooner 
or later, have led to the ruin of both; for a 
monarch rarely, if ever, forgave a subject the 
commission of an act which was so much opposed 
to the kingly prerogative as to be regarded as 
little better than overt treason. Henri knew 
that his marriage with Gabrielle, without the con- 
sent of Charles, would lead to the confiscation 
of both his and her estates, and might, perhaps, 
bring his head to the block. Under such circum- 
stances Gabrielle refused to marry him, pnwilling 
that his rank and good name should beffacrificed 
through her. In a stolen interview, Which fol- 
lowed the king’s renewed denial of their suit, the 
lovers plighted again their faith, but determined 
to wait for better times. Alas! when we would 
envy the fair dames of chivalry, for whom noble 
knights were ever ready to do devoir, little do 
we think of the slavery with regard to marriage, 
in which the feudal system held them, so that 
the hands of too many were disposed of as in a 
market-place without those most interested even 
being consulted. 

‘“‘The king may yet relent: you will yet do 
some great deed of arms to shame him into it,”’ 
said Gabrielle, striving to cheer her lover. ‘But 
if, in time, there should still be no gleam of hope, 
I will listen to your entreaties, and together we 
will fiy from this land and seek some other less 
unjust, where we can be all in all for each other.” 

‘*So be it,” said Henri. ‘I will live on that 
hope. We can gather together a few jewels that 
will carry us to some foreign people, where my 
good sword shall support us. I would fly even 
now: “ 

‘Nay! nay!’’ said Gabrielle, ‘‘ name and honor 
must not be lightly thrown away. Try a year or 
two yet, dear Henri; and then, if the king does 
not relent, we will sacrifice everything for each 
other. But not until no other course is left ought 
you to banish yourself from France and bring 
your proud lineage here to an end.” 

And so they parted: the lover again to his 
arms, the maiden to her oratory. 

Meantime all France rung with the heroism of 
Joan of Arc. From the rescue of Orleans she 





> proceeded to the capture of the innumerable for- 


tified towns between it and Rheims, in order that 


> the king might be safely conducted to the latter 


place arid crowned. Prodigies of valor were told 
of her every day. At the siege of Gergeau she 
mounted to the highest step of the scaling ladder 
and waved her banner; just then a stone struck 
her helmet and she fell headlong to the ground; 
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but springing up, miraculously unhurt, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘God is for us! One more charge!” 
and carried the place by storm. When all the 
intermediate posts had been captured, she pre- 
sided at the coronation of the king, holding 
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the consecrated banner over his head while § 


the archbishop anointed him with the holy oil. 


2 
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Then prostrating herself before the monarch ' 
she declared her mission accomplished, and } 
would have retired to her native village but 


for the entreaties of Charles, by whom, against 
the monitions of her heart, she was induced to 
remain in his service. Fatal error! since it led 
to her capture by the English, and her burning 
in the market place of Rouen. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Ir was a few days before the execution of the 
unfortunate Joan of Are when the young Count 
of Decourt entered the presence of his monarch. 
Charles was deeply agitated, for he had just 
learnt the shameful intention of the English. 

‘* Well, Count Henri,” he said, ‘‘ you are wil- 
ling to undertake this matter and rescue the poor 
girl. God knows I have been blamed unjustly 
for not saving her; but the brutal captors will 
listen to no offers in my power to make, and 
there are those around me who envy her so, that 
they cripple my exertions in a thousand ways, for 
alas! I am yet little more than a king in name. 


But I have ever found you faithful, though I | 
> gentleman, to knightly combat. But the hardened 


have made you ill requital, I fear. However, I 
now, on my knightly and kingly word, pledge 
you, in return for undertaking this perilous enter- 
prise, that I will bestow on you the hand of Ga- 
brielle Rouvrai, let those who would have it 
given elsewhere do their worst.” 


“That is like your own kingly self,” said 


Henri, ‘‘and' here is one sword and one life 
ready to defend you, my liege.” 
‘‘Thank you—thank you!” said the monarch. 


‘‘These are evil times, and we, the Lord’s an- 


nointed, have hitherto had power, rather in name 


than fact; but hereafter we shall teach some of } 
‘execution by her meekness and sufferings, and 
‘ was now touched by remorse, at last interposed 


our proud lords that we will be king in earnest.” 
Henri bowed, for he knew that the king spoke 


but too truly, and that, between the influence of ; 
his mistress, the beautiful Agnes Sorel, and the ° 
weight of a few mighty lords, who were rather ' 


turbulent allies than obedient vassals, Charles, 
too often, did the very opposite to what his 
natural impulses would have prompted. 

Taking with him a few trusty followers Henri 
reached Rouen, and after much difficulty suc- 
ceeded in getting a message to the imprisoned 
Joan. A plan of escape was arranged, for the 
intelligence of the king had been accurate, and 
the death of the heroic girl was already resolved 
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on by the merciless duke of Bedford. The count 
was to be under the window of her jail on the 
succeeding morning, with a few followers; and 
a couple of fresh horses were to be ready close 
at hand. Henri was faithful to his promise, but 
the unfortunate girl in leaping from the window 
injured herself, and though our hero rushed for- 
ward, sword in hand, to raise her from the pave- 
ment and bear her off in his arms, the soldiery, 
alarmed by the noise of her fall, poured forth 
from the guard-house close by, and, with over- 
powering numbers, cut off the count’s retreat and 
made him prisoner. The heroic Joan of Arc 
was borne back to her cell, a chain was fastened 
around her body, and she was bade to prepare 
for the dreadful death of a sorceress. 

By a refinement of cruelty, Henri, whose only 
crime consisted in his attempt to rescue her, was 
forced to be a spectator of her death. A pile was 
erected in the Viewz Marché, and opposite it were 
placed two scaffolds, on one of which, amid the 
secular judges, our hero unwillingly stood. He 
saw the heroic maiden led forth to her ignominious 
death—he beheld her mount the fatal pile—he 
witnessed the flames slowly ascending around 
her, and though she uttered no complaint, but 
endured the torments of her enemies with the 
sainted resolution of a martyr, his indignation 
could not endure the sight, and unable longer to 
control his speech, he taunted her oppressors 
with their cruelty, and defied them, as a French 


judges seemed to exult over his rage, and returned 
only smiles of scorn to his mad reproaches. When 
at length, the sad spectacle was over, and the*soul 
of Joan of Are had passed to heaven with the 
name of the Saviour yet on her lips, they con- 
signed the Count Decourt to their deepest dun- 
geon and left him to doubt whether to the murder 
of the heroic girl was not speedily to be added 
his own. 

There he long lingered, but the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, who, though he had been one of the judges 
of Joan of Arc, had been moved to tears at the 


for our hero and procured his liberation. 

Henri immediately hastened to court, where 
he narrated to his monarch the ill success of his 
The king was deeply affected, and 


’ though our hero heard many a court whisper 


reflecting on the apathy of Charles, and many 
wonders why a monarch who owed his throne 
to the captive maiden had not raised an army 
for her rescue, yet the young count was satisfied 
that his prince really mourned for the ill-fated 
Joan of Arc. His subsequent conduct in causing 
the reversal of her sentence, and the institution 
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of a solemn procession in her honor, lead us 


to hope that the charity of our hero was not } 


misplaced, and that historians have done Charles 
wrong. 
In one thing, at least, the king was sincere. 


The promise he had made to Henri was faith- | 


fully kept, and in presence of his whole court 
he bestowed on the young count the hand of 
Gabrielle. Many were the brave knights and 
powerful lords who envied our hero his bride; 
and as the ladies of the queen crowded around 
to offer congratulations, more than one wished 
herself fortunate enough to have won the brave 
and noble bridegroom. 

How happily Henri and Gabrielle lived together 
—what fair children grew around their board— 
and how, at a good old age, they were gathered 
to their fathers, it becomes not our province to 
tell. We may only say that their trials ended 
with their marriage, and thenceforth their lives 
passed calmly and pleasantly. 


THE WORLD’SFIRST BORN. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


EpEN was desolate. 
F The untrain’d vines 
In masses hung, or grovelling chok’d the flowers, 
The four broad rivers thro’ its lonely bound 
Flow’d murmuring, as of man’s offence aware. 
The tree of knowledge droop’d, and strove to hide 
shame the fruit that wrought his fearful fall. 
a rose the lion’s roar on midnight’s ear, 
And the fierce tiger answered from his lair ; 
For innocence and harmony had fled 
The inferior creatures since their lord rebell’d, 
And swerving from his own obedience, lost 
The gentle rule o’er them that Heaven ordained. 
No more angelic wings at close of day 
Were heard with tuneful sound, nor ’neath the shade 
Of palm, or olive, or by rose-wreathed bower, 
Celestial forms, in friendly converse sat 
With him, whose brow Jehovah’s image bore. 
Eden was desolate. 
The wandering pair 
Humbled and weeping, had gone forth to till 
The earth with labor, that indignant mix’d 
The thorn and thistle with their harvest bread. 
They had gone forth with weeping, each to share 
Their portion of the guilt-awarded doom, 
Heart-wasting toil, and sorrow’s untold pang. 
Eden lay desolate. 
Yet was there joy 
In Adam’s bower. For there, a blossom lay, 
Fairer than aught that openeth to the sun. 
Breath heav’d its bosom, and each polish’d limb 
Exulting in the movement of new life, 
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; Bore the fresh impress of the Almighty Hand. 
Sleep had embrac’d it, and the rosy lip 
; Smiled in its dream. 
Fast by, sate watchful Eve, 
Trembling with pride and pleasure. She had strew’d 
As a rich mantle o’er the precious gift 
Tube-rose and jessamine, and violet, 
And arrogantly thought within herself 
In the upliftiug of her heart’s new love, 
She would no more regret lost Paradise. 


Swift seasons fled—and lo! upon the turf 
Two brothers sported. One, with sinewy arm 
Wielded the spade ; the other gently led 
A lamb he lov'd. 

Full soon those blooming boys 
Put on the strength cf manhood, and with zeal 
Each in his own vocation toil’d to dress 
Earth with new charms, or tend the peaceful flock. 


But Envy came, where Disobedience erst 
Wove its foul snare in the frail, human heart, 
The evil thought, the frown, the blow, the blood, 
Death in the world, and by a brother’s hand— 
Mourning and misery, the curse of God— 
Oh! let me pass them quickly, for my strain 
Is faint with terror. 

Nor would I profane 
With an unskilful touch, our father’s woe, 
Bearing the body of his murder’d son, 
Nor that worst anguish of despairing Eve, 
When the soft green, all sprinkled thick with flowers, 
That at her babe’s first smile o’erspread her soul, 
Changed to a lava-stream. 

Thou too, pure brow’d 
And lovely one, so late a timid bride, 
Folding in rapturous wonder to thy breast 
Thy beautiful first-born, thou can’st not know 
What deeds that little powerless hand may do 
In manhood’s prime—or if that velvet lip 
Thou pressest in such ecstasy of love 
Shall speak such words as bar it out of Heaven. 
The veriest felon at the dungeon-grate 
Hath felt affection’s tear upon his cheek 
In stainless infancy, and many a head 
O’er which the dotage of parental pride 
Hung day and night, hath to the dust gone down, 
Dishonored and unblest. 

Oh! be not proud, 
Young, loving mother! let thine every breath 
Be as a sigh to Him who heareth prayer, 
To Him who is thy strength. 

Nor let the flush 
And joyousness of life divide thy thought 
From His blest aid, who holdeth in His hand 
; Thy darling’s deathless soul, lest evil come, 
And the inherent vanity* that blights 
Earth’s fairest hope, disclose itself, and leave 
Thy spirit like lone Eden—desolate. 


*The signification of the Hebrew name Ade/, is 
vanity. 
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A NEW YEAR’S NIGHT. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


CHAPTER V. 


CoNnTINUED FROM PAGE 136. 

Puitir opened the paper, and read in it an } 
order for five thousand dollars. He put it in his ° 
pocket, saying to himself—‘ well, it is a pity I} 
am not a prince!” 

Just then a voice whispered in his ear, ‘‘ your ’ 
royal highness—we are both betrayed. I will 
shoot myself!” Philip turned, and saw a negro ; 
beside him. 

‘*Whet do you want, mask?” he asked, quite ? 
unconcerned. , 

‘*T am Colonel Ralt,” whispered the negro. ° 
‘‘ The marshal’s wife has been blabbing to Duke ° 
Hermann, and he is enraged to the last degree ' 
against you and me.” 

‘* He is welcome !”’ said Philip. 

‘* But the king knows all!’’ insisted the negro } 
anxiously. ‘It is likely I shall be arrested to- 
night, and carried to-morrow to the castle. I | 
would sooner hang myself.” 

‘No need of that,” replied Philip. 

‘Shall I submit, then, to life-long disgrace? ‘ 
I am lost! The duke will demand a bloody ‘ 
satisfaction. His back is black and blue with 
the marks of the beating I gave him. I am 
lost—and the baker’s girl too. I will jump from 
the bridge and drown myself this very night!” 

‘* Heaven forbid!” said Philip. ‘‘ But whathave | 


‘Your highness is joking—and I am in despair! 
I humbly beseech you to give me a few moment’s ‘ 
private conversation.” 

Philip followed the negro into a retired room, 
where there were but few lights. The negro ‘ 
threw himself on a sofa and groaned aloud. : 
Philip found a table with wine and refreshments, ; 
and he!ped himself with the utmost coolness. 

‘‘T cannot conceive how your royal highness 3 
can be so composed in the midst of this woeful 3 
affair!” exclaimed the negro. ‘If only the rogue 
Salmoni, the Neapolitan, who played the con- 
juror, were here! the fellow is full of cunning, 
and might, perhaps, save us by some trick! But 
he has slipt out of the scrape.” 

‘*So much the better,” said Philip—and re- 
plenished his glass; ‘‘now he is gone, you can 
lay all the blame on him.” 

‘‘How can that be done? The duke now 
knows that you and I, the marshal’s wife and 
the baker’s girl, were all in the plot, to take 
advantage of his superstition. He knows that 
you directed Salmoni to act the conjuror; that I 
persuaded my baker’s girl, with whom he is in 
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love, to entice him into the snare; and that I 
played the ghost, who knocked him down and 
thrashed him so unmercifully. If I had only 
not carried the joke so far. But I wanted to 
cudgel his love for my sweet-heart out of him: 


? It is an infernal business. I’ll take poison !” 


‘* Better take a glass of wine! it is capital!” 
said Philip—filling his own glass by way of ex- 
ample. ‘And let me tell you, my dear colonel, 


: I cannot help thinking—that for a colonel, you 


are 30mething of a coward, to talk of hanging, 
shooting, drowning, and poisoning yourself—all 
on account of such a ridiculous story! One of 


; them were too much! In the next place, I must 


say—that I do not understand quite clearly the 


} account you have given of the affair.” 


‘Your royal highness, take pity upon me; I 
hardly know if my head stands straight on my 
shoulders. The duke’s page—he is an old friend 


> of mine—told me a moment ago, that the mar- 
) shal’s wife, possessed by the devil himself—had 


gone to the duke and told him—that the whole 
farce in the baker’s house was planned by Prince 
Julian, who was unwilling that his marriage with 


his sister should take place; that the witch he saw 
{ was herself, sent by the princess to be a witness 


of his superstition ; that the prince was in posses- 
sion of the written promise given by him to the 
baker’s daughter, to make the girl his mistress 
immediately after his marriage with the princess ; 
that the spirit who had cudgelled him was Col. 


‘ Ralt, who was assistant to the prince; and that 


this was the cause of his marriage being broken 
off. This was the story the marshal’s wife told 


‘ the duke.” 


‘‘A fine story, indeed!” muttered Philip, 


‘ shaking his head. ‘Such doings would be 
; disgraceful to the lowest and meanest of the 


people.” 
‘*True,”’ cried the colonel, indignantly; ‘‘no 
one could act more meanly than the treacherous 


¢ . 
’ marshal’s wife has done! The woman must be 


a fury. My gracious lord, you must protect me.” 

‘** Where is the duke ?”’ asked Philip. 

‘The page said he had left his seat at once, 
saying that he should go to the king. Only 
think, prince! if the king hears the story colored 
in this manner !”’ 

‘‘Ts the king here, then?” 

‘Certainly. He is at play in the next room 
with the archbishop and the minister of police.” 

Philip walked slowly up and down the room. 
The case required some reflection. 

“Your highness,” repeated the negro—‘' I 
implore you to save me. Your own honor is 
involved. It will be easy for you to do it. 
Meanwhile I will have everything in readiness, 
at the first rumor of danger to fly across the 
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border. To-morrow I shall expect your high- 
ness’ commands as to my further movements.” 
With these words the negro withdrew. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘It is high time I was watchman again!” said 
Philip to himself. ‘I am getting myself and my 


substitute into scraps, out of which neither his { 
prudence nor mine can deliver him. Well, after ; 
all—I am glad I am nota prince. But heaven ; 
and earth! what things are done in courts and ‘ 
palaces, that we of the horn and lJanthorn, or the ; 
And we think 
the great folks are like the angels, without sin or ; 
care! What a mistake! In half an hour here I ‘ 
have learned more tricks and wickedness than I ‘ 


spade and hoe, never dream of! 


should have done otherwise in all my life!’ 


‘So lonely! my prince!” whispered a voice 
close behind him. ‘*I am happy to obtain a 
moment’s conversation with your royal high- 
ness !”” 


Philip looked ronnd him. The speaker was a } 


miner, covered with gold and jewels. ‘‘ What is 
your wish?” he asked. 

‘‘A moment’s gracious audience,” answered 
the miner. ‘‘ My business is pressing, and con- 
cerns you much.” 

‘*Who are you, then? if I may ask the ques- 
tion.” : 

‘Count Bodenlos—the minister of finance, at 
your highness’ service,’’ answered the miner, 
lifting his mask. His small, deep-set eyes and 
great copper-colored nose looked like another 
mask under the first. 

‘© Well, count, what do you want with me?” 
enquired Philip. 

‘‘May I speak freely? I have called three 
times upon your royal highness, and never 
enjoyed the favor of being admitted. And yet, 
heaven is my witness! there is no man in the 
whole court who has so deep an interest in your 
highness as myself.” 

‘‘T am beholden to you, count,” said Philip. 
‘But what is your business now? Be brief as 
you can.” 

‘* May I speak of the house of Abraham Levi?” 

‘¢ As much as you please.” 

‘They have been to me about the fifty thou- 
sand dollars, for which you stand indebted to 
them. They threaten to apply to the king: and 
your highness knows what a promise you made 
the king when his majesty last paid your debts!” 

‘*Can’t the people wait?” asked Philip. 

‘‘No more than the brothers Goldsmith: will 
wait, who have a claim on your highness for 
seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

“Tt is allone to me. If they will not wait, I 
must——” 








; am ip a condition te make it all right again— 
> if. ” 

> Well—if what?” 

‘« If you will grant me the favor to listen to me 
; for one moment. I hope to cover all your debts 
without difficulty. The house of Abraham Levi 
has bought up immense quantities of corn, so that 
the price is greatly raised. Importations being 
prevented from the neighboring states, it will 
become three-fold higher. Then let. Abraham 
Levi have the monoply, and the business is 
arranged. The house not only cancels your 
debt, but undertakes for you the payment of 
the seventy-five thousand, and I hand you over 
, the receipts. But all depends on my continuing 
’ some years longer at the head of the finance. If 
Baron Greifensack succeeds in getting me out of 
the ministry, it will be quite out of my power to 
act for you as my wishes wogld prompt. If your 
royal highness will but leave the party of Greifen- 
sack, our business is done. It is indifferent to me 
whether I remain in the ministry or not. I sigh 
for repose. But I am not indiffrent on your royal 
highness’ account. If I cannot shuffle the cards, 
I lose the game.” 

Philip knew not for a time what to reply to 
this proposal. At length, while the minister of 
finance, in expectation of his answer, took a pinch 
of snuff from a snuff-box set with brilliants, he 
said— 

“Tf I understand you rightly, count, you mean 
to starve the country a little, in order to pay my 
debts. Think how much misery you would cause. 
: Would the king consent to it?” 

; Tf I undertake the business, all that shall be 
my care, my gracious lord. If the price of grain 
} rises—the king will immediately himself think of 
allowing importation. The house of Abraham 
Levi, who will have the monopoly, can bring in 
as little as they choose. But all, I repeat, will 


s ‘*No rash resolutions, my gracious lord! I 
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be knocked in the head if Greifensack comes into 
office. A year would pass before he would be at 
home in the department; and till then he would 
have to play the honest statesman, in order to 
be able to cheat the king and country afterward. 
He must first make sure of his ground. He is an 
arrant Jew—that Greifensack. His avarice is 
notorious.” 

‘* A pretty scheme!” cried Philip. ‘‘ And how 
long, think you, must a minister of finance be in 
office—before he can lay his shears on the flock, 
to clip something for me and himself?” 

‘‘Hem—if he is prudent, he can manage the 
matter in a year’s time.”’ 

‘Then the king should be advised to have a 
new finance minister every twelve-month if he 
$ will be faithfully and honorably served !” 
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‘**T hope, my gracicus prince, since I have been 
at the head of this department, that the king and 
court have had nothing to complain of !” 

‘‘T believe it, count, and the poor people have 
the best reason to believe it. Even now they 
hardly know how to pay their taxes and imposts. 
You should treat us with a little more mercy !” 

“Us? DoI not do everything for the court?” 

‘It is the people—the people—I mean.” 

‘* My prince—I know what consideration I owe 
to you. The king and royal family are the people 
I serve; those who are called the people have but 
little space in my thoughts. The country is the 
property of his majesty. The people are only 
worth notice in so far as, like other cyphers 
placed after a number, they increase its value. 
But this is no time to discuss the rights or inte- 
rests of the people; I am here to ask your high- 
ness if [ shall have the honor of paying your debts 
in the manner I have mentioned ?” 

‘IT answer—no—never! never—at the ex- 
pense of hundreds and thousands of suffering 
families!” 

‘Please your highness, all that will go to the 
reckoning of the house of Abraham Levi. Sup- 
pose, in addition to the payment of your debts— 
the house presents your highness with a gratuity 
of fifty thousand dollars! I think the house will 
make so much by the operation, that id 

‘“‘It can, perhaps, afford to present you also 
with a gratuity, sir count!” 

“Your royal highness is’ pleased to jest—I 
shall gain nothing thereby. I desire nothing but 
to obtain your gracious favor.” 

‘You are very obliging.” 

‘¢ May I venture to hope, then?” 

** Count—I shall do what is right; you must do 
your duty.” 

‘* My duty is, to serve my prince. To-morrow 
I send for Levi, and conclude the bargain with 
him. I shall have the honor to hand over the 
said receipts to your royal highness, besides the 
small gift of fifty thousand dollars.” 

‘¢Go—TI will hear nothing of it.” 

‘* And I shall depend on your royal highness 
protection? For, unless I remain jn the ministry, 
it will be impossible for me to deal with Abraham 
Levi Pe 

‘I wish you and your ministry, and your 
Abraham Levi at the devil! Hark you, unless 
you take off some of your burthens from the 
people, bring down the price of corn, and deprive 
that horrible Jew’s house of the monopoly—I will 
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go directly to the king—reveal all your villainous } 


projects to him, and get you and Abraham Levi 
banished from the country! Look to it, sir; I 
shall keep my word.” So saying, Philip turned 
and went back into the dancing-room, leaving 
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; the minister of finance standing petrified with 
amazement. 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘Wuen does your royal highness want the 
carriage?” said a voice in his ear, as he passed 
among the crowd of masks. The speaker was a 
thick figure dressed like a Dutch merchant, with 





a cropped wig. 

**T do not want it at ali.”’ 

‘It is half past eleven and more. The beautiful 
singer expects you. She has waited.” 

** Let her sing herself something, then.” 

‘How, prince—have you changed your mind? 
would you desert the charming Rollina? Lose 
the golden moment you have sighed for in vain 
for two months past? The note you sent this 
morning by me to the Signor Rollina, with the 
watch set with jewels, has worked like a miracle. 
Her proud and demure ladyship has surrendered. 
You were in such raptures at noon, and now are 
as cold as ice? What is the meaning of this? I 
do not comprehend the change !” 

‘It is no matter if you do not.” 

‘*But you ordered me to accompany you at 
half past eleven. Have you other engagements?” 

“‘ Very likely ” 

‘‘Perhaps a supper with the Countess Born? 
She is not at the ball; at least I do not see her 
among the masks here. I could tell her among a 
thousand, by her walk, and her manner of carrying 
her graceful head—eh, prince ?” 

‘‘ And if it were so—must I confide the affair 
to you?” 

‘Ah! I understand, and am silent. But will 
you not at least send to let the Signora Rollina 
know you are not coming ?” 

‘Tf she has let me sigh two months for her, 
she may sigh another two for herself. I shall 
not stir a step.” 

‘* And the splendid necklace, you were to give 
her for a New Year’s gift, is, perhaps, no more** 
thought of?” 

‘* So far as depends upon me.” 

‘* Will you then break with her entirely ?” 

‘There is nothing to break, that I know of, 
between us.” 

‘¢ Well then, prince, I will speak openly—and 
} tell you a secret, that perhaps you know already. 
} While you were in love with the signora, I did 
not speak, but I may as well do so, now that 
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you have changed your mind. You have been 
deceived.” 

‘* By whom?” 

‘* By the artful opera singer. You have to share 
her favor with a Jew.” 

“A Jew?” 

‘ Yes—the son of Abraham Levi.” 
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‘‘Ts that rascal mixed up in everything?” 
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rest follows of course. The gardener lad is socn 


« You did not know it, then? I tell you nothing } disposed of; or perhaps he will give us help, if a 


Q 


but the truth. If it had not been for the attentions > 


of your highness, the Jew would have taken the 
venal beauty to himself. But I am sorry on account 
of the watch.” 

‘*T am not sorry.” 

‘The jade deserves the tread-mill.” 

‘« There are many who do not get their deserts.” 

‘True, your royal highness. For instance—I 


have lately discovered a girl—oh, prince! the } 


whole city—the whole kingdom can show nothing 
more beautiful? The Rollina is a witch of Endor 
to her! This charming creature is almost un- 
known. Fancy a girl—of slender and elegant 
shape—complexion like sunset upon snow; eyes 
like stars—flowing, golden ringlets—in short I 
never saw anything in my life so lovely! She is 
a Venus in peasant’s garb. We must give her 
chase.”’ 

‘A peasant girl?” 

‘‘Yes—a grisette only; but—you must see her 
for yourself! What are all my description and 
praises worth? All you have ever imagined in 
your wildest dreams of beauty—is more than 
realized in this master-piece of beauty, and set 
off by the sweetest—tenderest—most immaculate 
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innocence! She is rarely seen, for she hardly ; 


ever leaves her mother. But I know her seat in 
church, and the walk where she goes with her 


parent on Sundays. I have found out too, that > 
a likely young fellow, a gardener, pays his court ; 
to her. But they cannot marry, for he is very } 
poor, and the girl has nothing. Her mother is 
the widow of a weaver who died of consumption.” ’ 


‘What is her mother’s name?” 

‘“‘The widow Bittner, in Milk street; and her 
daughter, sweetest of flowers, is called Rose.’ 

At mention of this name, Philip felt a shiver 


¢ 


run through his frame, and the blood rush to his | 
face. His first impulse was to knock the speaker } 


g@fown; but he restrained it. 
** Are you the fiend himself?”’ exclaimed he. 


creature yourself. Or, prince, has your practised } 


eye already lighted on this pearl of price? Do 
you know her?” 

‘“‘TIntimately.” 

‘So much the better. Has my praise been too 
warm? Do you not think it deserved? She 
shall not escape us. We will go together to the 
mother; yon must play the philanthropist. You 
have heard of the widow’s poverty, and cannot 
bear that any one should suffer. You enquire 
sympathizingly after the circumstances of the 
good dame; leave her a present; repeat the visit, 
and finally become acquainted with Rose. The 


dozen hard dollars are slipped into his hands.”’ 

Philip’s rage burst all bounds. ‘You villain 
—I’ll kill you—if m 

‘If I dont keep that clown, the gardener, 
out of your way?” interrupted the Dutchman. 
“Leave that to me! The girl is yours—and in 
return I hope for your royal highness’s good word 
for the chamberlain’s key. The gardener shall 
be sent to the army to fight for his country. You 
remain master of the field; for the girl, I under- 
stand, is attached to the fellow with true peasant 
like obstinacy. It will not be easy to make her 
unlearn the lessons she has acquired in that low 
school. But I will take her in hand.” 

‘*T will break your head for you!” 

‘You are too good. But your recommendation 
with the king—for the chamberlain’s place al 








‘¢ Villain! I have a mind, upon the spot - 
‘Do not flatter me—please your gracious high- 
ness! You know my life is every moment at 





your service. Had I known you thought se 
much of the dear creature, she should have been 
yours long ago.” 

‘Not a word more!” cried Philip, in a voice 
hoarse with rage, yet struggling to restrain him- 
self, exposed as he was to the observation of the 
assembly. ‘‘Not a word more.” 

‘*Not words—but deeds!” assented the Dutch- 
man. ‘*To-morrow morning the siege shall be 
commenced; then—press on—for you are used to 
conquest. We shall soon carry the outposts. I 
will take charge of the gardener; the mother you 
can easily gain over; then for victory!” 

Philip could no longer contain himself. He 
seized the Dutchman’s arm with violence, saying 
—‘‘sire—if you dare attempt “i 

‘For mercy’s sake, my lord, moderate your 
transports. You will make me cry out; you 
crush my arm.” 

“If you dare attempt to go near this innocent 
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> maiden, as,true as I live—I will crush every bone 
“I knew you would be delighted!” said the § 

Dutchman. ‘But you must see the exquisite 3 


? 


in your body.” 

‘*Well—well!” cried the mask in great pain— 
‘*may it please you to let me go?” 

‘If I ever find you lurking about the girl, or 
even in the neighborhood of Milk street, I will 


’ throttle you with my own hands! Now begone 
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with you!” 


The Dutchman seemed stupified. ‘Your royal 
highness,”’ said he, trembling, ‘‘I could not know, 
certainly, that you were so monstrously in love 
with the girl as you seem to be?” 

‘*T love her, indeed; and will own it before the 
whole world.” 

‘‘ And are you beloved in return?” 

‘* What business is that of yours? Never speak 


or ee 


> 
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to me again on the subject. Never think of the 
girl again; for your very thoughts are defilement 
to her. Now you have my mind. Take yourself 
off!”’ 

With these words Philip turned his back, and 
the Dutchman went away muttering. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MEeEanw38ize Philip’s substitute, the watchman, 
had played his part in the streets. It is unneces- 1 
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‘* Ah—” said Rose, “‘but—it is not right.” 

‘Why not, sweet? Is kissing forbidden in the 
ten commandments?” 

‘*Yes,” replied Rose, ‘‘if we could marry—it 
would be different.” 

‘**Marry'!—you can marry me any time you 
please!” 

‘*Philip—why do you talk so strangely ? 
know it is no such thing.” 

“In good éarnest, I will marry you whenever 


You 


sary to say—that this person was Prince Julian. } you like.” 


For a short time after he had left Philip, he called ; 
the hour, and blew his horn from street to street } 


in a very regular manner, adding, however, to ; 
his watchman’s verses some extempore comic ? 
rhymes of his own. 

While he was thinking over some new verses, 
a door of one of the houses opened; a girl came 
out, wrapped in a cloak, and beckoned him to- 
ward her. She then drew back into the shadow 
of the wall. 

The prince forgot his verses, and followed this 
pleasing apparition. A soft hand clasped his in 
the dark, and a sweet voice whispered—‘‘ good 
evening, dear Philip! Speak low, or some one 
will hear us! I have slipped away from the 
company only for a moment to greet you as you 
passed. Are you glad to see me?” 

‘Delighted, my angel!” replied Julian. “‘ How 
could I be otherwise?” 

‘Philip, I have good news for you! You must 
dine with us to-morrow; my mother is willing I 
should ask you. Will you come?” 

‘To be snre I will!” cried Julian—‘‘ and stay 
as long as you like. I wish we could be together 
till the world’s end! That would be charming!” 

‘‘Listen— Philip! In half an hourI shall be at 
St. Gregory’s church. I shall expect you there; 
you must not fail me, nor keep me waiting long. ; 
Then we will have a walk. Go, now—lest some : 
one should surprise us!” é 

She turned to go back into the house, but Julian ‘ 
held her back, and threw his arm round her. 

“Are you going to part from me so coldly?” 
whispered he, and tried to press his lips to hers. 

Rose did not know what to make of this bold- 
ness, for Philip bad never kissed her but once, ° 
and that was when they had been separated by 3 
command of her mother. That first kiss had 
been given in sorrow and affection; and he had { 
not ventured to ask for another. ‘ 

She struggled; but the supposed Philip held her 3 
fast, and fearful of betraying herself by any dis- ¢ 
turbance, she submitted to the kiss, saying— 
‘‘Now, Philip—you must go.” 3 

But he did not stir. ‘‘Do you think,” said he, ; 
‘‘T am such a fool! Is my horn, pretty one, better ‘ 
company than you? No—indeed!” 3 


; arms round Julian’s neck. 


‘* Philip—have you been drinking? whenever I 
like! Go—you are mocking me! Listen, Philip! 
I had a dream about you last night.” 

‘* What was it, my beauty?” 

‘‘You had drawn a prize in the lottery, Philip. 
We were both so rejoiced! You had bought a 
beautiful garden. As fine a garden as is to be 
found in or out of the city. Everything was 
complete; there were flowers on flowers—and 


‘ beets of the finest flavor, and trees full of fruit. 


I was sorry enough to wake, and find it only a 
dream. Tell me, Philip, have you a ticket in the 
lottery? have you won anything? The drawing 
was to-day.” 

‘“Who knows what has happened, darling? 
How much must I win to get you too?” 

“‘If you were only so lucky as to win a thou- 
sand dollars—you might buy such a lovely gar- 
den.” 

‘*A thousand dollars! 
more?” 

“Oh, Philip—what do you say? 
Do not deceive me, like the dream! 
bought a ticket—you have won?” 

** As much as you can wish for!” 

‘*Oh, [ am so glad!” cried Rose, and flung her 
‘** More than a thou- 
And will they really pay you all 


And what if it were 


Is it true? 
You never 


sand dollars. 

that money?” 
Julian hardly knew what to make of her joy— 

but he returned her caress very warmly. 
‘Tell me, tell me,” repeated the girl. 


« they pay you such a heap of money?” 


‘“T have it already; and if it will make yon 


; happy, I will give it to you.” 


‘What, Philip, you have it about you!” 
The prince took out of his pocket a purse full 


° of gold, which he had brought to stake at the 


card-table. 

“Take it and weigh it, my girl,’ said he— 
putting the purse into Rose’s hand, while he 
kissed her again. ‘‘ You will love me, then, for 
this?” 

Oh, no, Philip—not for this—not for the 
money—if you were not my own Philip.” 

‘And if I had given you this, and yet were 
not your own Philip?” 


Will 
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“Then I would fling the purse at your feet, 
and make you a polite curtsey,” said Rose. 

Here a door opened; and they heard voices 
and laughter. The light fell from above on the 
steps. Rose was started, and whispering—‘‘at 
St. Gregory’s, in half an hour,” ran up the steps. 
The prince remained in darkness: he went out 


Q 


and looked at the house, and at the lighted win- } 


dows. He was rather disconcertegd at the sudden 
disappearance of the girl, whose name he had not 
been able to find out, nor to get a full view of 
her face. But he consoled himself with the ren- 
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‘*Hark you,” cried a broad shouldered brewer. 
‘“T will have no fighting for the sake of that 
worthless girl! I know the miller; he is a good 
fellow. He is in the right—and the watchman 
too—as sure as I live. An honest tradesman 
now-a-days can hardly get a wife out of our 
city. The women all think themselves above 
their sphere; instead of knitting stockings, they 


} read novels; and go to plays and concerts in 


dezvous at the church door. It was the very | 


place where the watchman had promised to meet } 


him. Julian soon comprehended that it was the ! 


watchman for whom the confiding girl had in- 

tended all the marks of regard he had received. 
CHAPTER Ix. 

Tue exhilaration of the wine was so much 

increased by the interview with Rose, or the 

effects of the cold night, that the watchman’s 


hilarity now began to break bounds. Standing 


2 


place of being good housewives. Everything is 
out of sorts at home, and abroad they dress like 
duchesses. I speak from experience. I should 
have been married long since if our girls had not 
been so spoiled.” 

Shouts of laughter greeted this speech. The 
lieutenant dropped his stick before his new adver- 
saries, but grumbled, ‘it is outrageous to have to 
iisten to a sermon from this vulgar rabble.” 


‘*What—vulgar rabble,” exclaimed a smith, 


{ armed with a heavy stick—‘‘you aristocratic 


at the corner of a street filled with passengers, } 


he blew his horn so furiously that the women 
screamed and ran away from him, and the men 
stood still with amazement. Then he called the 
hour loudly, and began to sing— 

“The trade in this our goodly town 

Alack the day! is all put down; 

Our very girls, both brown and fair, 

Can get no sale, with all their care; 

The wares are furnished to our mind— 

But ne’er a husband can they find.” 

‘ Shameful —shameful!” exclaimed several 
female voices at the windows; ‘‘to liken us to 
wares!” But the men all burst out a laughing. 
‘‘Bravo, watchman!” cried some; “Da capo!” 
exclaimed others. ‘How dare you, fellow, in- 
sult the ladies in the open street?’ growled a 
young lieutenant, on whose arm a pretty girl 
was leaning. 

‘*Mr. Lieutenant. the watchman sings nothing 
but the truth!” eried a young miller: ‘and the 
lady on your arm proves it, too! Ha—young 
madam! dv you know me? Pretty behavior! 


idlers, whom we have to support with our taxes, 
call us the vulgar rabble. We have to keep you 
in your dissipation—by our labor.” 

Here several of the officer’s companions joined 
the party; and a number of workmen and appren- 
tices also came to have a share in the dispute. 
The boys amused themselves by sending volleys 
of snow-balls into the thickest of the crowd. One 
of the balls hit the lieutenant on the nose; and he, 


roused to fury, laid about him with his stick. The 


} battle became general. 


The prince, who had heard only the beginning 


‘ of the quarrel, speedily got out of the way and 


for a betrothed bride to be walking the streets « 


o’ nights with other men! To-morrow I shall 


tell your mother; and I will have nothing more 
to do with you.” 

The girl hid her face, and pushed the officer’s 
arm, to lead her away. But the lieutenant was 
too much of a soldier to leave the miller in pos- 
session of the field. He treated him to a round 


of oaths, and as the other was no ways backward 


in the vocabulary of abuse, he soon had recourse | 


to his stick. But suddenly, two stout Spanish 


canes wielded by a couple of burghers, were held } 


in a threatening manner over his head. 


Vout. VII.—14 


escaped into another street, quite unconcerned 
as to the consequences of his improvisation. He 
came now to the palace of Count Bodenlos, the 
minister of finance. He was not on the best 
terms with this dignitary, as Philip had already 
discovered at the masquerade. The countess 
had a large party. Julian was still in the humor 
of extemporizing his satirical verses, and station- 
ing himself directly opposiie the palace, he blew 


a loud blast on his horn. Several ladies and gen- 


-tlemen, who seemed at a loss for amusement, 


opened the windows, curious to hear what the 
watchman would say. 

‘Watchman,’ cried one of the gentlemen— 
‘sing us a song for the New Year.” This invi- 
tation drew many more of the countess’s guests 
to the windows. 

Julian called the hour after the approved 
watchman’s fashion, and then sang out, at the 
top of his voice, 

* All you—who sigh in poverty, 
And dread the fate of bankruptcy, 
Pray—I advise you, sirs, that you 

3e chief of the finances too! 
Then you may rob your helpless land, 
And keep the purse for your own hand.” 


Cam! 
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“Intolerable,” exclaimed the minister’s lady, 


who was looking out of the window with the 

rest. ‘‘ Who is the impertinent villain who dares 

such an insult?” 
‘Your excellenshy!” 


guising his voice so as to imitate the dialect of 


answered Julian, dis- 
a Jew. ‘‘Tonly wantsh to shing you a fine song. 
Pleash your grace, Iam the court Shew, Abraham 
Levi; your excellenshy, knows me very well.” 


*¢Tnsolent varlet,”’ 


| 
: 
| 


cried a voice from the win- } 


> 
dow; “how dare you call yourself Abraham } 


Levi! 


a vile impostor.” 


Iam Abraham Levi, myself. You are ; 
‘ > shal with all respect, that there must be a poetic 


“Call the police,” cried the minister’s lady; } 
} he had three brought up on the same charge 


‘let the villain be arrested ” 


The gnests withdrew in great confusion from $ 


the windows. 
but escaped through a small cross street in double 
quick time. 


Nor did the prince remain there, } 


<<a ees 
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‘¢ Are the watchmen all gone mad?” asked the 
officer of the police, in increasing astonishment 

‘*T’ll make the scoundrel pay for his infamous 
verses,”’ cried the incensed field marshal. 

‘‘Your excellency,’’ stammered the new pri- 
soner, trembling—‘‘Heaven is my witness, I 
never made a verse in my whole life.” 

‘* Be silent, fellow,’ roared tie field marshal; 
‘‘T will have you to prison or the gallows. If 
you contradict me again, I will hew you to pieces 
on the spot.”” 

The captain of the guard observed to the mar- 


epidemic among the watchmen in the city; for 
within a quarter of an hour. 


‘‘Gentlemen,” said the field marshal to the 
officers who accompanied him, ‘since the fellow 


} refuses to confess that he sang the verses, I must 


A crowd of servants, accompanied by one of } 


the secretaries of the minister, rushed out of the 


palace door seeking the offender. 
little search they laid hold of the real watchman 


After some 


of that quarter, who was.going his round quietly, $ 


eatirely innocent of any knowledge of the distur- 
bance. 
remonstrances, and carried to the police office, 
to be put in ward for his libellous verses. 


He was overpowered, in spite of his $ 


The head officer of the police shook his head 3 
somewhat émbarrassed, and said—‘‘We have | 


already one watchman in custody, whose verses ‘ 


about the city girls have caused a serious fray ! 


between some young officers and the towns- 
people.” 
The prisoner would confess to nothing, but 


by a crowd of people, who seemed by their fury 
to have drank too much, in the peaceable exer- 
cise of his duties. The se@retary of the finance 


then repeated the lines that had caused such dis- 


¢ . 
; as I was coming out of the door of my honse? 
complained bitterly that he had been set upon } 


turbance, and given such offence to the minister's > 


lady. The policemen could not help laughing, 
but the poor watchman only protested the more 
earnestly, that such things had never once entered 
his head. 

While this business was going on—the watcth- 
man asserting his innocence, and the secretary 
and footmen beginning to doubt if they had got 
hold of the right man, there was a noise without, 
and a cry of ‘* watch—watch.” 

The guard rushed out; and soon after the field 


beg you to write them down for me while they 
are fresh in your memory. To-morrow I will 
find means to bring him to confession; but now I 
have no time to lose. Who can repeat them?” 
The officers made the verses out between them, 

and the chief of the police wrote down as they 
dictated : 

‘* A feather o’er his empty pate, 

Adown his neck a cue of state, 

With padded breast, and slender waist, 

That is the soldier to your taste ! 

Cards, fiddling, dancing, flirting, plays, 

Make the field marshal now-a-days.” 


‘© Will you deny, villain?”? demanded the field 


§ . . 

$ marshal, in renewed rage, of the terrified watch- 
§ . > 

$ man—‘‘ will you deny that you sang these verses 


” 
**Let who will have sung the verses—I know 
nothing about them,”’ answered the watchman. 
‘Why did you run away, then, when you saw 
me coming toward you?” 
**T did not run away.” 
**What,” cried the two aid-de-camps—“ were 


? 
; you not out of breath when we caught you here 


by the market?” 
‘“*Yes—I was frightened half out of my senses, 


» the gentlemen fell upon me with such violence. 


I tremble yet in every limb.” 
**Put the obstinate dog in close ward,’ said 


; the marshal to the captain of the guard; ‘the 


marshal entered, accompanied by the captain of ? 


thé, gnard. 

‘Bring in the rascal,” cried the marshal, 
making a sign with his hand. Two officers 
brought in another watchman, from whom they 
had taken the badges of his vocation, holding 
him firmly betweeu them. 


will have time for reflection till to-morrow.”? So 
saying, the angry field marshal strode away. 

The alarm in the streets, and the story of the 
watchman, had set the whole police in motion. 
In less than quarter of an hour two more asto- 
nished watchmen were seized and brought to the 
police office. One was accused of having sung 
libellous verses before the door of the minister of 
foreign affairs, to the purport that there were no 
affairs to which the minister, was more foreign 
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than those of his own department. The other 
was charged with having sung under the window 
of the papal legate, verses informing him that the 
lights of the church were not wanting in tallow, 
but diffused throughout the country far more 
smoke than illumination. 


bolder with every attempt. The affair made a ; 


deal of noise. The minister of police, who was 
at cards with the king, was informed of the strange 
insurrection among the watchmen, and as a proof, 
some of the verses, written down, were brought 
tohim. These were directed against the-police, 
busy in the private affairs of everybody, except 
those properly belonging to its jurisdiction, and 


The prince, who had played all these tricks at | M 
the expense of the poor watchmen, was always } it is at present; for while everything else in this 
fortunate enough to make his escape, and became } wide country prospers, it is falling slowly but 





THE OUTLAW’S CRAG. 
A LEGEND OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY JAMES H. DANA. 
Tue little town of Chichester, situated on the 
river, was once far more important than 


surely to decay. Many years have passed since 
I visited it, and even then it was a melancholy 
sight. Houses which I could remember as once 
inhabited were tenantless, and often roofless— 
and fields which when I last saw them were 
Waving with corn, now lay white and desolate, 


$ scorched by the rays of an August sun. Fences 


, were torn down—tenements were tottering to 


highly amused his majesty. He laughed heartily, ; 
; on the shore—even an ancient church yard hard 


and gave orders that the next poetical watchman 


should be brought into his presence. He then rose } 
from the card-table; for he saw that the minister 2 


of police had lost his good humor. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


DEATH. 
BY JANE T. BRADFORD. 


THERE is a cloud whose gloomy fold 
Hangs o’er joy’s evanescent bower— 
Which makes his warmest raptures cold, 
And clothes —— his gayest hour: 
It comes when#fie excited soul 
Reels in the fulness of the wine— 
It is a serpent in the bowl, 
Around whose draughts its folds entwine! 


It checks the joyous laugh of youth, 
And sometimes veils its swimming eye— 
It sheds the blighting spell of truth 
Upon its careless revelry: 
It makes the brow a thoughtful thing— 
It bids the heart its throbs restrain: 
It broods with melancholy wing 
O’er early life’s untrodden plain. 


It is the fear of death—whose power 
Sinks, like the sad and sombre pall 
On many a gay excited hour, 
In thickening darkness over all: 
We feel thatJife is scarcely ours— 
We know our hold is frail and brief 
As Autumn’s pale and smitten flowers— 
The wide, old forest’s lingering leaf! 


Yet is there for the heart a trust— 
A hope that may this fear subdue, 
And clothe the shadows of the dust 
In colors beautiful and new; 
Who would not clasp that heavenly power 
In rapture to his kindling heart, 
And long for the rejoicing hour 
When the free spirit might depart. 


ruin—the skeletons of old sloops lay bleaching 


by was turned into a desolate common, and over 
the whole scene decay appeared to reign with 
melencholy sceptre. 

It was different once, though that was years 
ago. But I only allude to the place to call to 
mind how fleeting everything is in this care-worn 


world. 


About a mile back of the village stands an old, 
weather-beaten house, built of thick hewn logs, 
and consisting of a single room below, and a 
narrow garret above. It now forms the kitchen 
of a more modern structure, but at the period of 
the Revolution, and indeed, until within a few 
years, it stood alone. It is a plain old tenement, 
and stands at right angles with the road. Behind 
it is, or was, a garden, stretching down to a little 
swamp, through which runs a stream of clear, 
cool water, at which many a time I have drank. 
An apple orchard once stood on the right of the 


‘ house, and a modest barn in front, though time 


may have levelled both these long since with the 
dust. But that is neither here nor there—so I 
will go on with my story. 

It was a bright day in early summer, when a 
young girl stood at the door of the house, looking 
anxiously up the road, as if watching for some 


expected one. The sun was just sinking behind 


( the forest trees, pouring his mellow light along the 


; sandy road, and over the dark sombre green of 


‘ the melancholy pines. Everything was in repose. 


: Searcely a breath of air stirred the leaves—the 
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lowing of cattle was heard faint from afar—the 
ripple of the little stream came pleasantly to the 
ear, and the hum of insects growing every moment 
more low died at lastaway. Still that young girl 
watched. She was beautiful, but it was the beauty 
of a high resolve and of a proud form. Neither 
did she, when you looked at her a second time, 


appear so young as she at firstseemed. She was 
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perhaps eighteen, she could not be over twenty, ; 
} a thanksgiving that her husband had not yet 


and yet had it not been for an air of womanly 
dignity about her, she might have passed for a 
girl of sixteen only. 


‘“‘ What can detain him?” at length she said, as ¢ 
shading her eyes with her hand, she gazed anx- } 
> the place. 


iously from the door. 


; 
* The words had scarcely been spoken before a 
figure emerged from the woods up the road, and } 
with a glad smile, she was rushing forward a { 


pace or two to meet the comer, when suddenly 
she checked her steps, she turned as pale as 
death, and scarcely ejaculating ‘‘ The Refugee,” 
she hurried back to the house. 


The cause of her emotion was easily explained } 
The } 
Refugees were, at that day, the brigands of the 
country. Taking advantage of the turmoil of the ° 
times, and of the absence of most of the male } 
population in the continental army, they ravaged ; 


by the character of her approaching visitor. 


the country at will, plundering and burning farm- 


houses, and even, in some instances, committing } 
> 
> mands. 


personal violence upon females. They were 


consequently the terror of the country. , 


Of these men David Rowel, or as he was fami- 


liarly called, from the darkness of his complexion 
‘*Black Davy,” was the most notorious. 
times moving alone, and sometimes accompanied 
by others, but always marking his track with some 
outrage, he had gained for himself a notoriety as 


Some- 


wide-spread as it was terrible. 


fuge, in her home. 


turned back, and with an unshrinking face, though 
a beating heart, confronted the Refugee. What- 
ever was her motive, her fearless 
abashed the renegade. 
silent. 


* What want you—what would yon have, sir } 
—why do you seek a lonely honse like this at such 


an hour?” asked the girl with flashing eyes. 
The abashed Refugee had by this time recovered 


aloud, and then answered the girl. 


‘*Nor so fast, mistress, not so fast—we are here | 
after your good man, my dear, and though yon } 
have been married only a fortnight or so, we must } 


settle our account with him. 


search your house—come on boys,” and with 
these words the renegade, accompanied by three 
rough-looking men, who had just come up in 
answer to his call, passed into the house. - The 
young wife—for such she was—gazed after 
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demeanor } 
He stopped and was } 


; in a precipitate retreat. 
: would be offered to his wife, he felt almost cer- 
his confidence, and with an easy air he whistled } 
; been attributed to the present leader of the refu- 


I have signalled } 
5 
my men, and you see they are coming. We must } 


RR enn 


them, and lifting her hands on high, murmured 


> come. 


In about a quarter of an hour the men returned, 
and swearing loudly at their ill-success, began to 
search among the few out-houses for the master of 
But their efforts were in vain. The 
young wife meanwhile, though betraying no sign 
of fear, stood there, scarce knowing whether the 
enraged ruffians would not, the next moment, take 
her life. 


‘* By—, this is too bad,” said the leader, after 


; their unsuccessful search, ‘‘he will certainly be 
j 
} here some time to-night—let us wait for the 


rascally rebel, and shoot him down on his own 
threshold.” 

The brutal proposition just suited his desperate 
followers, and taking up their quarters within, 
they ordered the young wife to prepare them some 
supper. Though loathing the sight of her tormen- 
tors, and trembling momentarily lest her husband 
should arrive, she was forced to obey their com- 
She contrived, however, always to keep 


§ . . . . 
} in sight of the door, so as to obtain a view of her 


husband as soon as he merged from the woods, 


> determining to warn him at once to flee, though 


she herself would risk her own life by the gene- 
rous act. 
Suddenly she darted toward the door, for her 


; keen eye had detected the one so long looked for, 
It was the sight ! 
of this individual which checked the steps of the 
young girl, and drove her trembling, to seek re- : 
; exclaimed the leader of the refugees, rushing after 

But her fear, it seemed, soon vanished. She ° 
had scarcely crsssed her threshold before, as if } 
actuated by some sudden recollection, she hastily } 


and waving her hand, she shouted, 
‘*Fly—fly—Richard—fly.”’ 
‘*What the does the jade mean!” angrily 


her; and lifting his piece, he continued, ‘‘come 
on, or you are a dead man.” 
For an instant the husband paused. He saw at 


a glance the situation of affairs, and though it was 


} agony to leave his wife in such hands, he knew 


it would be certain death for him to approach the 


house. His firm whig principles had made the 


} refugees and tories his political foes, and he knew 


that more than once ‘ Black Davy” had sworn to 
take away his life. His only hope, therefore, was 


That no personal injury 
tain, for deeds of that character had never yet 
These rapid thoughts caused a momentary 


The 
refugee captain had already raised his piece, and 


gees. 
delay, which had well nigh proved his ruin. 


when he saw the husband turn to flee, he fired. 
But the self-devoted wife, at that very instant, 


} sprang forward and struck up the musket, at the 


peril of her life. The ball whizzed harmlessly 
over her husband’s head, and in another moment 
he was lost in the surrounding forest. The ruffian 
turned with the scowl of a demon on his face, and 
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lifting his heavy piece into the air struck down 
the heroic wife. She fell senseless and bleeding 
to the earth. The refugee gazed on her a moment, 
and then with a curse, called his men to follow 
him in pursuit of the flying husband. 

An hour after, the husband returned, having 
thrown his pursuers at fault. Language cannot 
describe his emotions on beholding the condition 
of his wife. A neighbor chancing to pass, ap- 
parently some ten minutes after the refugees ; 
had departed, discovered her senseless on the 
ground. She was now scarcely revived, and { 
could with difficulty speak. Yet she strove to 


smile, and faintly extended her hand to her hus- } 


band, calling him in those fond tones which only } 
a wife may use. 


‘* By all that is holy,” exclaimed the agonized } 


man, as he rushed from her bed-side, ‘I will ; 
avenge this on that renegade, or die in the ‘ 
attempt. But Ellen must not know of it. I; 
will wait until she is asleep and then depart on % 


my errand. God will favor the right.” 


The stars were faint and few that night, as the ‘ 


bold farmer, extorting from the kind neighbor a 
promise of secrecy, stole ont into the air, armed 


with his trusty piece, and after looking a moment 3 


at the sky above, struck rapidly across the forest. 


In Jess than an hour he had visited two farm- $ 


houses and obtained three neighbors to aid him 


in his design. Striking right into the heart of the § 


forest, they pushed on for several hours without 


any apparent fatigue and almost in silence. At ; 


length they came to a halt. 


‘“‘Their haunt is somewhere about here, I have $ 


learned,” said the husband, ‘I heard it by chance 
from one of their gang who mistook me for Bill 
Richings, who yon know, was supposed to have no 
objection to their ways. I shouldn’t be surprised, $ 
if the knowledge of my possessing this informa- 
tion, has led to the attack to-night.” 


Pas 2 
‘‘Hark,” said one of the band, ‘‘do you not § 


hear a tread coming through the woods?” 


. . ° 2 2 
“Tt is—it is—we have found them—lie close ‘ 


now, and wait till they come up.” 
’ y I 


The group instantly relapsed into silence, and ; 


each of them taking up a position behind a huge 


tree, or some fallen trunk in the swamp, waited § 
breathlessly for the approach of the comers, whose § 


tread might now be heard, growing more and more 
distinct, as they approached. Directly voices were 


recognized, conversing in a careless tone, then a ; 


loud laugh rung across the night, and after a mo- 
mentary silences one of the approaching band 
burst igto 4 song. 


‘« Now is our time,” 


whispered the husband to 
one of his companions, ‘take the right hand man, 
and leave the leader to me—ready—fire.”’ 


The report of their rifles rung sharply through ° 
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the woods, and three of the refugees leaping into 
the air, fell dead upon the ground. The piece of 
the husband flashed in the pan, but did not go 
off. The captain of the renegades was unharmed. 

Springing back a few steps from the covert where 


‘We are betrayed—we must run for it, my 
boys,” and before the enraged pursuers could 
well understand his intention, he had turned and 
fled, followed by those of his band who still re- 
mained behind. It was no time, however, for 
hesitation. The baffled husband was the first to 
dash from his covert, and without pausing to see 


2 
. 
8 
th is assailants lay concealed, he shouted, 
2 
$ 
2 
3 
g 
¢ 
; 


whether the fallen men were dead or not, he 
; thundered, 

;  “* Forw ard — forward — pursue them to the 
death.” 

As he spoke, he dashed cff in pursuit. His com- 
panions hesitated but a moment, and then fol- 
lowed his example. Three of the refugees had 
escaped, but there were four in pursuit. Fear 
‘ seemed, however, to have seized upon the rene- 
gades, else why should they have retreated before 
; a force so little exceeding their own? It is pro- 
3 bable, however, that they imagined a far greater 
; number of the enraged inhabitants were on their 
track, for they could scarcely suppose that four 
men would have the hardihood to penetrate to 
; their fastness, when their full number was known 
to equal a dozen. Whatever was their motive, 
; however, they continued their flight, their pur- 
suers the while pressing hotly in their rear. 

It was toward morning when two individuals 
emerged upon the edge of an abrupt hill, many 
> miles from the fastness of the refugees. One of 
¢ them was the captain of the refugees—his pursuer 
¢ was the injured husband. Both the companions 

of the outlaw had already been overtaken and 
; slain. The eagerness of the husband had out- 


Q 


° stripped the pace of his companions, and after a 


2 
é 
> 


pursuit of hours, he was now on the point of 
> coming up with the refugee. . 
The rapid pace of the two men, pursuing and 
; pursued, brought the latter to the edge of the 
; abrupt hill before he was aware of it, and he 
; saw at a glance that further flight was impossible. 
He turned and beheld only one foe in sight. He 
$ could hear the shouts of the others far behind in 
the forest, and he resolved to grapple with the 
‘ foremost pursuer, and by destroying him effect 
; his escape before the otherscame up. He turned 
3 at bay. The rifles of both the combatants had 
’ been discharged in the pursuit, and they now 
stood face to face, with no weapons but their 
hunting-knives. A moment they gazed at each 
other with all their mutual hate sparkling in their 
eyes. 


$  &Villain—murderer—traitor,” hoarsely ejacu- 
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lated the husband, pale with passion, as he darted 
at the refugee. 

The outlaw made no answer, but he scowled a 
mortal defiance at his foe, and drawing his knife, 
awaited the onset of his antagonist. And it was 
terrible. For a few moments so incessant were 
their thrusts at each other, and so rapidly were 
these thrusts mutually parried that the eye could 


l 





$ 
> 
> 
> 
$ 
2 
§ 
§ 


not follow the motions of the combatants. Now ; 
} hisarm. He opened his eyes only to behold the 
> dying man shooting like an arrow down the abyss 


one—now the other seemed to have the advan- 
tage. The dry leaves fiew in showers around 


the contending foes, and the dust fose in clouds, > 


hiding them often from the sight. Not a word 
was spoken by either combatant. At length, 


after one or two slight wounds on either side, at / 


a desperate thrust made by the husband, his knife 
struck against the iron buckle of his antagonist’s 
belt, and was shivered into pieces. The refugee 
saw his advantage, and raised his knife to strike. 
As a last hope his pursuer grasped his wrist. A 
desperate struggle ensued. Both were men of 
great personal prowess, but the outlaw having 
already received a wound in his right arm, was 
After a pro- 
tracted contest he yielded, and in a fierce effort 
made by the husband to obtain the knife, it flew 
from the refugee’s hand to the distance of some 
yards. By this time they had imperceptibly been 
drawn to the very edge of the hill, where a rugged 
precipice of some fifty feet, shot perpendicularly 
downward beneath them. Gathering every energy 
for this last endeavor, the pursuing husband strove 
to force the outlaw over the precipice, and had 
partially succeeded in it, when he felt the gravelly 
With one hand 
he hastily grasped a twig, and with the other, 


perhaps the weaker of the two. 


bank giving away beneath them. 


making a gigantic effort, he thrust his antagonist 
over the precipice, so that the outlaw dangled in 


smile in contemplation of the ruin to which he was 
dragging the young man. And that bridegroom— 
was there hope for him? Alas! all was gone. He 
gave one thought of his bride—one look toward 
; heaven—one prayer to his God, and then shut his 
eyes against the awful catastrophe he felt had 
come. Suddenly, however, a sharp report, as of 
a rifle, rung wildly in his ears, and at the same 
instant he felt the hold of the outlaw relax from 


—only to see his mangled body lying shattered on 
the trunks of the trees below. In a moment he 
was drawn away from the bank, and clasped in 
the arms of his companions, who, coming up at 
the very last moment, had, by shooting the outlaw 
in the heart, rescued their friend from a horrid 
death. 

It was a glad night, that one at the little farm- 


house, after the return of the hardy adventurers 


> which skirt the shores of M 


the air, having no support but the hold he kept > 


upon the left arm of his antagonist. All hope 
for the refugee was over, but he determined that 
his foe should perish with him. Moments passed 


away, at every one of which the bank gave way ; 
more and more. The utmost efforts of the victor > 


to shake off the dying man were iu vain, and he 
felt that his last hour was come. He heard no 
more, even the shouts of his friends; and witha 


sickening sensation he felt they had either lost 3 


their way, or deserted him. 
have come up he might have been saved. He 
felt the twig begin to yield—he had already slip- 
ped half off the bank—and the struggles of the 
dying man were becoming more desperate every 
moment. He gazed at the gulf below. Broken 
limbs of trees, and uprooted pines lay mingled 
promicuonsly together, so that to fall into the 
abyss would be certain destruction. The coun- 
tenance of the outlaw already wore a demoniacal 


Could they only ? 


from their expedition. Mary was by this time 
completely recovered, and a happier evening 
never was spent by two fond young hearts than 
by the young bridegroom and his bride. 

The refugees were from that time extirpated 
in the vicinity. But their memory yet survives, 
and though the incidents of this tale depending 
hitherto on tradition for preservation, are now 
known to few, yet there are still living, or were 
some years ago, One or two tottering patriarchs, 
whose eyes would kindle, and whose breath 
would come quick as they told of the ontlaw’s 
fate. 

The spot where the fastness of the refugees was 
located, is deep in one of those tangled swamps, 
river, and which 





are almost impervious to the sunshine, and impe- 
netrable to the foot of man. It is many a long 
day since the writer of this little sketch penetrated 
to it under the guidance of an old woodsman; and 
he will never forget the refreshing draught he took 
at the little spring of cedar water, hard by the 
site of the tenement. The rnde cabin which the 
outlaws had constructed, had for years lain rot- 
ting on the earth; the wild deer had trotted gaily 
over the spot where it once stood; young saplings, 
and then rugged trees had sprung up within the 
circuit of its fallen walls, and only a few decayed 
timbers, crumbling with age, and covered with 


> moss, betokened the position of the dreaded habi- 





tation. 

The hill on which the final encounter of the 
combatants took place is, to this day, shown not 
far from a little creek, emptying into the M 
river, some miles from Chichester. It is*still a 
bold, rugged, broken precipice, though within the 
last forty years, it has fallen considerably away, 
through the action of the snows and rain. The 
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little ravine into which the outlaw fell is now half ¢ 
filled up with slides of earth from the precipice 
above. Tradition, however, still preserves the 
exact spot where the last conflict occurred; and 
well do we remember the eagerness with which 


in our boyish days, we listened, as we stood on the ° 
very brow of the hill, to an old veteran’s thrilling : 
account of the outlaw’s death struggle. 
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THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER I. b, 


From u small public house near Westminster 
bridge, and close on the banks of the Thames, 


} came sounds of uproarious merriment—shouts of 


Jaughter, with the ringing of ale cans and punch 
ladles against each other, forming a rude baccha- 


{ nalian accompaniment to the snatches of broken 


HEIGH-HO. § 
BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Like the dow-drop born 
From the blush of morn, 
Is the girl I love, heigh-ho! 
A lily’s her cheek, 
Where the rose blooms meek, 
And she’s mild as a dove, heigh-ho! 


song which burst riotously through the windows, 
and were taken up by the lusty voices of several 
waterman, who lay upon their oars a little out 


’ upon the river, back of the house. 


These sounds were by no means unusual about 
the building. 
lackeys and retainers of noblemen about the court 
of Queen Elizabeth, and not unfrequently a taste 


It was the common resort of the 


’ for low pleasures led the dissipated young cour- 


She folds her heart 
From the world apart, 
Like a flower at night, heigh-ho! 
Though she shrinks away 
From the garish dav, 
Of her home she’s the light, heigh-ho! 


As the altar spark 
That illumes the dark, 
_ She’s ever the same, heigh-ho! 
Or a calm, sweet star 
Shining down afar, 
Sure from heav’n she came, heigh-ho! 


I’m a wild, gay lark 
Like a rudderless bark, 
She’ll never be mine, heigh-ho! 
But I’ll worship still 
With a holy thrill, 
At her saintly shrine, heigh-ho! 


SONG OF MAY. 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAS 


THE joyous month of May has me. 
And perfumes load the air: 

The bee is out with drowsy hum, 
The angler throws his snare; 

The silver waters from the hill 
With music dance along, 

And hark! the morning woodlands thri!! 
With many a warbler’s song! 


} this time—TI will go and see.” 


tiers themselves beneath its roof. On this night 
some half a score of lackeys had appointed a 
meeting at the White Lion, and when the evening 
closed in it found them at the height of their 
convivial enjoyment. Some two or three of the 
gaily dressed valets were already giving signs of 
absolute intoxication, and the whole company 
was more or less affected by the strong drinks 
which had been plentifully supplied. 

‘‘ Now for the chorus,” cried a thin, sharp eyed 
valet, with a hooked nose and thin lips, whose 
faded color did but feeble justice to the spiced 
“The bowl is 


empty: strike up, lads, strike up,’”? and securing 
p> ’ P> 5 


ale that had just warmed them. 


an ale can, he turned it bottom up and began 
beating a sort of rude music with that and the 
punch ladle, while a ridge of froth that remained 
in the can streamed over the,flowers of tarnished 
gold that covered his crimson doublet. 

‘‘Nay, nay, we have sung with dry throats 


long enongh,”’ cried a stout, little serving man 


who sat at one end of the board, dashing his 
can hard upon the table, and parsing his small 


mouth up into a vain attempt at ill humor. 


‘Let us have the flow of punch with the flow 


of song. Jacob, Jacobh—what keeps the varlet? 


> he might have buried a hogshead of punch by 


The little dapper 


serving man lifted his round body from the bench 


} and moved with a very irregular step toward the 


‘ door: after fumbling at the latch awhile he flung 


The t blows beside the stream. 
y ood-root in the wood, 

Wit sies all the meadows gleam. 
L ars on solitude! 


The lilac blooms by larches thin, 
The grass springs green and gay, 
And song and beauty usher in 
The laughing month of May! 


{ it open, revealing the jolly waiter outside with a 
} huge punch bow! lifted to his mouth between both 


hands, intent on refreshing himself with some+ 
thing more substantial than the fragrant steam 
which rose so temptingly to his nostrils, before 
resigning his precious burden to the destroyers 
within. 
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A burst of uproarious laughter greeted the 
grotesque operation of the waiter, who, terrified 
by his detection, stood with the bowl] uplifted, 
and looking ruefully at his tormentors through a 
cloud of steam that still rose mockingly from the 
brimming bowl. 

‘*Ha, Jacob, Jacob, we have caught you at 
last,”’ cried the little, rosy valet, seizing the 


crest-fallen waiter by one ear, and leading him } 
toward the table so abruptly that the hot punch { 


deshed over the poor fellows hands at each awk- 


ward step. ‘‘ Don’t spill the punch, Jacob, don’t. ° 


I say, come, there is no use in being down-hearted. 
The drink should have done you more good.” 
*‘T had not taken a drop, gentlemen—not a 
single drop,”’ cried Jacob, looking ruefully around 
as he placed the steaming liquid on the table, 


‘but it is a sore temptation on a poor fellow, this 
brewing of luscious drinks which he must not | 


taste,” and wiping his moist lips with one hand, 
Jacob cast a deprecating look around the table. 


** Poor fellow, who can blame him,”’’ cried the 


rosy valet, with a melancholy twinkle of the eye. } 


‘*Give him a ladle full—such punch, poor fellow, 
it was a sore temptation.” 

The valet poured a dripping ladle full of punch 
into a cup and handed it to Jacob, shaking his 
head and muttering, ‘‘it was a sore temptation, 
poor fellow! all the while that Jacob was inha- 
jing the grateful beverage.” 

‘‘Now,’ said the thin valet, whose sharp, eagle 
eyes shone clear and bright amid the misty orbs 


that were turned upon him. ‘Let us drain > 


the last bow! right heartily and without loss of 


time: some of us have outstaid our orders, I ; 


warrant.” 

At these words the fosy faced valet dropped 
the ladle which he swfl held into the punch bowl, 
and looked around for his cap, forgetting that it 
was on his head. 

‘©What is the hour?—can any one tell me the 
hour?” he said, with a sort of misty consciousness 
that he was long behind his time. 

‘Tt is full eight of the clock,” replied the spare 
valet, rising and taking his cap from a bench. 


rest, rising boisterously, and crowding around 
them. ‘ We have but just commenced.” 

‘‘You see Mr. Crasp theie has an engagement. ; 
He will require a friend to see him safe to his 
boat—do you understand, gentleman?”—a noisy 
laugh was the reply, while Mr. Crasp tied the 
points of his doublet somewhat unsteadily, and : 
taking a stick from the floor went out, followed ; 
by a great shout from his companions. Amid 
the confusion and merriment that followed, Mr. 
Simpson, the thin faced valet, stole out just in 
time to see Mr. Crasp stagger to his seat in a 
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boat that lay near a landing close by the house, 
and look anxiously around as if for some person 
whom he expected to find waiting. 

As Simpson passed a little shed which stood 
near the landing, a man darted out just far 
enough to reveal himself, and drew back into 
the darkness again. 
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$ Ts that you, John?” said Simpson, in a low 
voice, ‘‘are the things ready ?” 

‘* Everything—siep in, step in,” replied a voice 
3 from the shed. 
; The valet followed the voice to a corner of the 
‘ shed, a slight rustling and a few low whispers 
< succeeded, then Mr. Simpson stepped forth, with 
; his gay livery entirely concealed by a waterman’s 
dress, and walking quietly down to the landing, 
stepped into the boat and took up an oar. 
“Come, make haste, John, we shall have a 
; hard pull down the river,” said Mr. Crasp, 
’ seizing the remaining oar with his unsteady 
; hand, and flinging it deep into the water with 
> a desperate effort at speed. His sober and con- 


sequently more skilful companion, gave a few 
? 


vigorous strokes, and sent the boat shooting like 
{an arrow down the river. They were going 


with the stream, and glided rapidly forward for 


‘ half an hour, till the boat came opposite one 
of those large gardens which sluped from the 
; numerous noble mansions at that day lining the 


‘banks of the Thames. During the last few 
minutes Mr. Crasp had almost slept upon his 
oar, his eyes were closed, and his plump lips 
were gently parting that his sluggish breath 
might escape more easily, when a jar of the 
boat aroused him with a sudden shock. He 


2 sat up, rubbed his eyes, and looked anxiously 


toward the bank. 

“Why, John, John, I say—we have passed 
the Lady Herbert’s garden, what carelessness. 
You must have been drinking, John—come put 
the boat abont. Yonder is the landing, with the 
iron lamp swinging from the gate posts.” 

The, disguised valet muttered some apology in 
an under tone, and turning the course of the boat, 


, it was soon brought up against a flight of stone 
‘But you are not going yet?” exclaimed the } 


steps that led to a spacious garden. 

‘My lord is not here, we must go up and give 
a signal at the house,” said Mr. Crasp, examining 
the shrubbery on each side the gate; ‘‘I suppose 
he is tired of waiting, and will be in a royal pas- 
sion. I say, John, remember that an oar was 
broken which kept us half an hour 

‘“T had to get a new cable 
start,’”’ replied the waterman. 

‘‘Exactly, John, I see you understand: not a 
word about the White Lion: and now take my 
arm, it will steady your walk, our lord must not 
see that you have been drinking—depend on me, 


1en, then—”’ 
e we could 
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not a word shall be said of the matter, only do be 
more careful hereafter, John.” 

With this affectionate advise Mr. Crasp took 
the arm of his companion, and they walked 
slowly together up a graveled avenue leading 
to the back entrance of a mansion, which was 
now entirely shrouded in darkness, with the ex- 
ception of two deep windows, from whence a 
light came stealing softly out upon the turf and 
shrubbery around. 

‘There he is safe and happy as an eagle in his 
nest,” said Mr. Crasp, pointing with his unsteady, 
plump hand toward the shadow of a man that 
passed for a moment athwart the window: ‘‘now 
I’ll be sworn he has not missed us, and who can 
wonder with so fair a lady by his side! Now let 
us back to the boat—this standing in the night 
Come, do not be 
afraid, you shall have my arm yet—only do be 


air makes the eyes heavy. 


more prudent another time.” 

Mr. Crasp hung still more heavily on his com- 
panion’s arm as he uttered these words, and drew 
him down the walk again. When they reached 
the boat, Mr. Crasp gathered his master’s cloak 
around him, and coiling his limbs up on one of 
the seats, was almost instantly lost in profound 
slumber, while the seeming waterman sat with his 


arms folded on the steps, gazing into the Water, 


that rippled sleepily against them. 

When perfectly satisfied that his companion 
was asleep, Mr. Simpson crept noiselessly up the 
damp stairs, and darting through the shrubbery 
in and out, never stopped to take breath till he 
planted himself under an acacia tree, directly 
opposite the lighted window. His position com- 
manded but an imperfect view of the room within. 
But directly before him was one of those massive 
mantle-pieces of black stone, beautifully carved, 
and glittering like a vast pile of jet in the light 
which fell from three wax candles that filled the 
massive silver candlesticks which surmounted the 
mantle-piece, like glittering turrets of fire at the 
top. Directly before this mantle-piece stood two 
persons in earnest conversation. The gentleman 
had risen from a seat near by, and with his cap in 
one hand, stood smoothing its ostrich plume that 
streamed from it with the other, as if ready to 
depart, and only detained by the fair fingers which 
were laid softly on his arm, and gleamed out like 
a snow-wreath from the deep green sleeve of his 
velvet doublet. Mr. Simpson instantly recognized 
the tall and graceful form of the nobleman, the 
rich brown hair that clustered over: his forehead, 
and the large, ¥parkling eyes that were bent with 
such intense admiration on the fair being before 
him. He knew also that sweet and fairy-like 
face, the little mouth dimpling into a smile, while 
every other instant the cheek mantled with warm 
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damask, and the profuse tresses of golden brown 
that fell now in wavy masses, and again in glossy 
curls from a band of jewels that flashed out 
here and there like star-beams from their golden 
depths. 

‘‘There,”’ muttered the valet, ‘‘my fair lady, 
I have you now—I have you now!” and as he 
spoke the eaves-dropper thrust one hand into his 
bosom, and watched every movement of that 
beautiful vision with eyes that kindled and grew 
more serpent-like in their expression each instant. 
He saw the beautiful love-light break over those 
sweet features, brighter and brighter, like sun- 
shine on a blossom. He marked the child-like 
motion, the graceful bend of the head swaying 
in soft harmony with every gentle movement of 
her petite form. He could see each movement 
dislodge the tresses that fell on her neck, and 
scatter them in a shower of golden brown over 
the deep mazarine blue of her dress; and he 
could perceive that each instant sent some new 
charm to her presence, and kindled with more 
intense devotion the noble features that were 
bent seemingly upon her. 

At last, as if compelled by some impulse which 
he could not resist, the nobleman flung his arm 
around the slender form which was already so 
near his heart, and pressed his lips with a sort of 
passionate adoration upon her tresses, her fore- 
head and cheek. The lady made a faint effort to 
resist him. Her face, her neck, and even those 
small hands were in a glow of rosy blushes. 
Then her face was drawn gently to his bosom; 
and he seemed pleading with her in a low voice: 
when she lifted her head again tears hung upon 
her cheek like those drops which a wild rose 
shakes off after a rain. 

Once more the nobleman Jaid his hand caress- 
ingly on that beautiful head and held it to his 
bosom, then releasing her form gently from his 
arms, he moved toward the door, looking back 
and speaking as he went. She followed him, 
and seemed to be speaking eagerly, and though 
her lips trembled, the glow was still on her face, 
and her eyes were bent tothe ground. For another 
brief moment he seemed persuading her, and then 
passed forth into the garden. Again she followed 
him, and they stood so near the concealed valet 
that he was obliged to draw back behind the tree 
to secure himself from observation. 

‘‘Oh! Hertford, let us take more time,’’ she 
said, earnestly; ‘‘I tremble at the danger of this 
clandestine measure. Let us start for France: I 
will go anywhere—but this defiance of the queen’s 
order terrifies me!” 

‘‘Have no fear, beloved; trust me, there is 
scarcely a shadow of danger; my peuple are 
faithful: everything can be concluded with the 
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Strictest privacy. Remember how many times 
we have met during these three happy months 
without creating even a suspicion?” 

**But there is one whose vigilance we cannot 
hope always to escape,” 
sad voice. 

“Ts it the queen?” replied Lord Hertford, 
drawing in his breath sharply. 

‘No. Herbert, my former husband.” 

In a moment these words were followed by 
profound silence. At length Lord Hertford spoke, 
but his voice shook, and the eaves-dropper could 


see that he trembled from head to foot. 
’ 


said the lady in a low, 


he said, almost 
sternly, ‘‘this man has resigned you—at the first 
hint from Queen Elizabeth he cast you away 
rather than forfeit court favor. I have heard 
instances where even cowardice and treachery 


‘sListen to me, Catharine,’ 


base as this, have been returned by devotion— 
whea the more worthless the object, the more 
tenaciously woman’s love will cling to it, as 
the ivy twines around the ruin, whose black- 
ness it conceals. Tell me, is there one vestige 
of affection remaining in your heart for Lord 
Herbert?” ie, 

The lady hesitated a moment, and even in that 
dim moonlight the color might have been detected 
ebbing from her face till it became white and 
almost stern in its expression. ‘‘ Hertford,’ she 
said, in a cold, steady voice, ‘‘I say to you now 
that which a noble born lady and true wife should 
seldom acknowledge to her own heart. I was 


“but a child when the lord protector commanded 


my union with Lord Herbert—so young that I 
scarcely knew what love meant, or how terrible 
a thing it is to struggle against the heart when 
once it is filled with thoughts of another, and yet 
bound to resist its own natural pleadings. I was 
young, alas! too highly born and helpless from 
my very greatness. I was married to Lord Her- 
bert—but never loved him—never loved any one 
till now!” 

‘‘God bless thee, beloved, for these sweet 
words,” cried Hertford, grasping both her hands 
and kissing them passionately. ‘They have 
taken the last shadow from my heart—no more 
of these doubts, dear one, but sweet dreams, and 
good night!” 

‘Good night,” said the lady, with a touch of 
gentle sadnessidn her voice. ‘‘Good night—God 
protect us both!” 

With these words the Lady Catharine Herbert 
went into the house, only pausing a moment on 
the threshold to wave an adieu to her lover, who 
exhaled a deep breath as the door closed after 
her, and walked quickly toward the water. 

Mr. Simpson had but just crept from the thicket 
and resumed his station on the river steps, when 
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Lord Hertford sprang by him into the boat, and 
giving Mr. Crasp a shake of the shoulder, com- 
manded him to get up and row back as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. Crasp flung his master’s cloak from off his 
head, and being somewhat restored by the sleep 
which he had obtained, seized the oar, and com- 
manding the disguised valet to loose the cable, 
the boat was soon making its way swiftly up the 
stream. Not a word was spoken either by master 
or men till they reached a landing back of the 
White Lion. Lord Hertford sprang ashore, and 
flinging a piece of gold to the supposed water- 
man, commanded Mr. Crasp to follow him, and 
disappeared in a neighboring street. 

The moment Lord Hertford was out of sight, a 
man came out from the White Lion and went 
down to the boat. 

‘‘ Here, John, is the piece of gold I promised,” 
said Simpson, handing the coin he had just re- 
ceived to the waterman, which was more than 
double the usual price. ‘‘Let me know if they 
wish to engage you again, remember that.” 

“‘T will not forget,” replied the man, taking 
the gold—‘ but be careful how you take off the 
clothes, by that sound you have made a rent in 
my best jerkin already.” 

‘‘Take that to mend it with,’ cried Simpson, 
adding a half crown to his former gift, and 
flinging the garments he had taken off into the 
bottom of the boat, the valet stepped ashore, and 
calling for the waterman to remember his pro- 
mise, followed the direction which Lord Hertford 
had taken. He saw that nobleman enter his own 
mansion, and then made the best of his way back 
to the White Lion. The sounds of merriment 
that had filled the building but a few hours before 
were now entirely hushed. Two or three of the 
lackeys that had drank deepest early in the 
evening, lay asleep upon the benches in an ante- 
room. As Simpson passed through it he cast a 
scrutinizing glance at their faces to be certain 
that none but his master’s followers were left; 
and then, taking a light from the table, mounted 
to a chamber directly over the room where the 
retainers’ meeting had been held. He knocked 
lightly at the door, but without waiting for a 
reply to his summons passed in. It was a large 
chamber, rudely furnished with settees and plain 
oaken tables. Curtains of coarse worsted muffled 
the narrow windows, and two large chairs, cush- 
ioned with leather, stood on each side of the 
yawning fire-plece. Jn one of these chairs sat a 
young man richly, nay, gorgeously dressed in all 


the extravagance of the time. His doublet was 
of maroon velvet, heavy with gold; puffs of rich 
orange satin broke through the slashes of his 
trunk hose, and a delicate golden embroidery 
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His stars were of 
crimson, frosted with pearls and with great dia- 


ran over the glowing velvet. 


monds sparkling in the centre of each snowy 
rosette. His figure was slight, and a languid, 
dissipated look hung about him which detracted 
very much from the regularity of his features. 

The young man had evidently been striving to 
cheer his solitude in the manner best suited to his 
taste. A book lay upon the little table by.his side 
unopened, as it had been the whole evening; but 
a silver cup stood empty close by his elbow, and 
a tankard of spiced wine occupied a corner of the 
table, now scarcely half full, but its former con- 
tents marked by the spice dust which had formed 
a ring near the top. 

Lord Herbert started up impatiently as his 
valet entered, and moved a step forward. 

“Well,” he said. ‘‘ Well, I see you have news, 
speak out! Is the waterman’s story true? tell me 
all at once!” 


‘¢ Not in one breath, my lord—a whole evening’s ‘ 
work like mine can hardly be related ina minvte,” ? 


replied the man calmly, ‘‘ besides I am tired with 
° Pa 

hard rowing, and my throat is too dry for many 

words.” 


‘‘Ever wilful Simpson,” said the young lord } 
’ J 5 


impatiently—‘“‘ well, here is wine, ‘and there a 
seat to rest in—will that satisfy you?” 
Herbert took up the tankard and filled the cup 
with wine as he spoke, but his hand shook, and 
in his excitement he dashed the ruby fluid half 
on the table. 

‘* Here, drink, drink,” he said, pushing the cup 
toward his valet, and throwing himself in the 
chair again. 
is in this business. 
me.” 

‘* Not so, my good lord,”’ replied the valet after 


having tasted a single swallow of the wine. *TI | 


am in good truth tired and out of breath with this 
new business. Why tugging at the oar for an 
hour at once is no trifle; though for your lord- 
ship’s pleasure his poor servant would become a 


waterman in good earnest.” 


‘“‘T have never donbted your zeal, or failed to ; 


reward it Simpson,” said the nobleman, tossing 


a purse across the table, ‘‘ but now to your story. 


. . 4 
If wine will not unlash your tongue I know that 


gold will. There are thirty broad pieces, speak.”’ 

The valet caught the purse in his hand and 
turned away while he thrust it into the bosom 
of his doublet, but the gleam of his eyes and the 
exulting expression of his whole face remained 
long after he had received the money. 

‘¢ Well, my lord,” he said, leaning his arm on 
**T succeeded in bribing 
the waterman, though his demands were exorbi- 


the unoccupied chair. 


tant.” 
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“You know that my whole heart } 
r . . § 
Know, and so trifle with 
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““T gave you five pieces,” replied the master, 
tapping the arm of his chair with his jeweled 
finger. 

** And none too much, indeed—but let that rest. 
I succeeded in getting that stupid fellow Crasp 
} off his guard with strong punch—slipped on my 
} disguise almost before his face, and put off with 
him. We drew up at the garden back of Lady 


; 

; Catharine’s dwelling; the gate was left ajar with 
? . . . 

> alamp burning over it. The pinch was too strong 


> for Crasp, and he fell asleep in the boat exactly 
Sas I expected. I crept through the garden and 
} found a place opposite the window of my lady’s 
; —I mean Lady Catharine’s room—that which 
opens on the flower garden, your lordship will 


$ ” 
remember. 


¢ Here Lord Herbert made an impatient move- 
’ ment, and covered his eyes with one hand. 

} ‘¢The room was lighted up. Three wax can- 
; dles on the mantle-piece, and as many more in 
¢ the silver brackets; and there was my lady look- 
$ ing so beautiful, so blooming and happy.” 

¢ ‘Blooming and happy,” muttered Lord Her- 
} bert bitterly, ‘* no doubt—no doubt.” 

‘¢ And bending over her,”’ resumed the valet, 
ce was——’”? 

** Who?” exclaimed Lord Herbert, springing 
up and clutching his hand fiercely together— 
‘ “not Lord Hertford, and at that time of night— 
> be careful, Simpson, there must be no romancing 
here!” 


The young noble shook from head to foot so 


violently was he agitated. His gray eyes literally 


flashed fire as he fixed them on the almost terrified 
valet, who, for an instant, hesitated to proceed. 


*‘Ttwas Lord Hertford that I saw bending over 


5 ” 


your—the Lady Catharine,’’ he said at length, 


with renewed courage. 


‘‘Did he speak?—were you near enough to 
hear their conversation?” enquired Lord Herbert 
$ anxiously. 


‘*Not then—but I saw his arm around her 


waist, her head on his bosom—there was little 


need for words after that.” 


‘You saw this with your own eyes!” said 


¢ Herbert, through his clenched teeth. 
g 
> <T] saw it with my own eyes—and not only 


that. She followed him into the garden, and then 


3 I heard their conversation.’ 

‘*What was it?—tell me every word, do not 
omit a single syllable.” 

‘* They spoke of some project, a dangerous one, 
I should think, which she was afraid to under- 
take. She pleaded earnestly for delay, and pro- 
posed going to France with him.” 

Lord Herbert started suddenly up in his chair, 
‘*ha, to France—but go on!” 

” 
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‘©Of me—well, go on.” 


; ite so 
‘* She feared your vigilance, and seemed to anti- ¢ 


cipate revenge for the act they were planning.” 
‘* Well, well!’ exclaimed the young lord, 

sharply, ‘‘ what else?” 

” 





‘* They parted then, but 


man—but what—but what?” 


‘* Your lordship is so violent, so fierce, I never 


4 


5 





if for a festival; open jewel cases, scent bottles 
and perfumed cushions glittered on the dressing- 


table against which she leaned, and a robe of 
4 


richly silvered damask lay, like a snow-wreath 
dashed with frost spangles across a neighboring 


; chair. Her slight form was enveloped from head 
‘* Well, what—conceal nothing—I charge you } 
: : 3 


to foot in a dressing gown of light blue silk, falling 


open at the front just enough to reveal a lining of 
3 - 


$ snow-white ermine, which was gathered up softly 


saw you in this state before, and hardly dare 


speak—but Lord Hertford did not go till the 


S 


Lady Catharine had told him of her love for 


himself, and that her marriage with you had 
been against her wishes. This is a!l that [ have 
learned.” 

The valet turned away as he ceased speaking, 


against her cheek, and swept down through the 
azure folds that covered her bosom, like foam- 
wreaths on a wave of the sea. Her little feet 
were still unslippered and half buried in the 


crimson and gold of a cushion which had been 


» flung on the floor to accommodate them. But 


and sat down on a bench in the farthest corner of 3 


the room. 
For nearly fifteen minutes Lord Herbert sat 
motionless in his chair, now and then biting his 


her hair was more elaborately dressed than usual, 
and yet with great simplicity; fer, though jewels 


; of rare value blazed among the paraphernalia of 


pale lip and clenching his fingers nervously to- } 


gether, but in nothing else giving signs of the 


fierce emotions that were raging in his heart. 


He arose at last, held to his chair while he | 


poured out a cup of wine and drank it off, then ‘ 


taking his cap from the table, he walked slowly { 


toward the door. Simpson arose from the settle } 


and followed his lord, who took no notice of } 


him till he reached the scene of carousal below. 


Then he turned, and the valet started at the 


change that had come over him. 


her dressing-table, a sing! 


e rope of pearls alone 
was suffered to loop up the tresses in rich golden 
wayes from her forehead and temples, whence 
they swept back around her beautifully formed 
head, and were knotted among the ringlets behind 
with a single white rose, which drooped softly 
toward the snow of her left shoulder. 

A pale and agitated face was that of Catharine 
Gray! Those soft blue eyes were heavy with un- 
shed tears. The ermine against which her face 
reposed was scarcely more white than the cheek 


it kissed: now and then a tremor stirred her lips, 


; and she pressed her eye-lids together as if to force 
** Arouse these drunken churls and follow me 


home,” he said, pointing sternly to the lackeys { 


that cumbered the benches 


The men were with difficulty aroused, but 


after some confusion they succeeded in procuring 


torches by which their unhappy master was lighted 
to his own door. 


Simpson followed him through the ante-room 


where some of his attendants were asleep, and 
was about to enter the chamber beyond ; but Lord 
Herbert turned at the door and sternly motioned 
him away. 


‘* Mention this to no one, but be vigilant—be 





vigilant.””’ These words were uttered almost in 


a whisper, which was rendered still more indis- 


back thoughts that were breaking up from her 
heart with painful intensity; still, with all his 
struggle of feeling, there was a gleam of joy— 
nothing but the sunshine breaking through storm 
clouds in the sky could be compared to the flash 
and glow which at intervals passed over those 
sweet features. 

It was not till the last sunbeams were darting 
against the window close by, like a handful of 
golden arrows shivered in their flight, that the 
Lady Catharine seemed aware of the time which 
had elapsed since she had dismissed the women 
from her half finished toilet, that she might in- 


dulge the thoughts that came crowding on her 


tinct by the tremulous lips through«which they } 


passed, then entering his room abruptly, Lord } 


Herbert shut the door, leaving his valet puzzled 


and astonished by the violence of his conduct. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue Lady Catharine Gray—for by that title the 
wife of Lord Herbert was recognized after her 
divorce—sat alone in her chamber in solitude, 
yet with nothing of the repose and sweet 
quict which solitude usually brings, brooding 
about her heart. She was partially dressed as 


; 


heart alone. But when she saw the daylight 
passing away, her soul seemed to awake from a 
painful dream—she started up and looked eagerly 
out of the window. The shadows of a warm 
twilight lay among the shrubbery which swept 
down to the Thames, but a line of dying sunshine 
fell quivering upon the water, and as far up the 
stream as she could trace the golden track, she 
discerned a boat resting on its oars, but still 
sweeping slowly downward with the current. 
With quickened breath and lips quivering into a 
smile, she went back to her seat, touched a little 
bell that stood on the table, half flung off the 
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dressing gown, and then gathering it around her ; 
again, sat down trembling and almost breathless 
with agitation. $ 

Her women were instantly in attendance, one 
was on her knees busy encasing those feet in their : 
silken slippers, another held the dress up in one « 
hand, and began to smooth the rustling folds, ‘ 
while a third drew the white and rounded arm 
from the loose sleeve which still concealed it, and 
wove a chain of pearls around the wrist, smiling 
as she saw the blood mantle in a rosy glow over 
the beautiful jewel she adorned. 

She was standing up that her women might 
arrange the veil of delicate point lace which 
was to fall over her whole form like a mantle 
of gossamer, when a page entered from the ante- 


room and handed her a note. She tore the silk ‘ 


away which confined it and read. Her eye 
flashed, her lips began to tremble, again she 
crushed the note in her hand, and stood for a 
minute gazing upon the floor. Then smoothing 
the crushed paper again she held it between both 
hands, and with the crimson silk still entangled 
in her fingers, held her breath while she perused 
it again slowly and word by word. 

“Catharine, I must see you,” it said; ‘your 


fate is in my hands. Lord Hertford has been | 


traced in his evening visits; as yet I alone am 
in possession of the secret. See me for a moment 
and promise to give this man up. Yon cannot 
marry him. Oh! Catharine, this can never be. 
To prevent it I would myself go to the qneen, 
who has separated us forever. Do not drive 
me to this desperate step—I wait your presence 
below.” Hernerr. 

The Lady Catharine sat down with one hand 
pressed hard against her heart, while she wrote 
with the other. 

‘¢Not now—I cannot see you now, Lord Her- 
bert. Your note has agitated me, and I am ill— 
some few days hence, perhaps—but not now, it is 
impossible.’ She disentangled the silk which still 
clung to the trembling fingers of her left hand, 
twisted it around her note and gave it to the boy. 

‘‘Bring no message back again,” she said, 
starting from her seat a few minutes after, as 
the page returned with a look of affright on his 
face, ‘I can listen to no other message,” and 
motioning the boy away with both hands, the 
agitated lady fell back in her seat again. 

There was an unusual tumult below stairs. 
Footsteps approached the door, and a_ voice 
trembling with passion seemed expostulating 
with the servants. The Lady Catharine shrunk 
back in her seat, shuddered faintly, and her head 
fell back whjte and motionless upon the crimson 
cushion. Tlfe waiting-women gathered around her 
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bed-room and placed her on the couch, while 
the third answered a sharp summons at the dres- 
sing-room door. Before she could reach the door 
it was flung open, and Lord Herbert entered. 

‘‘Where is your lady, I would speak with 
her?” he said, casting an impatient look around 
the room. 

‘The Lady Catharine is ill—very ill,” cried 
the terrified woman—‘“ she can see no one.” 

“Til or not, I must and will see her—I, her 
husband, Lord Herbert—do you hear, woman?”’ 

Withont attempting to answer, for she was 
powerless from affright and surprise, the woman 


‘ retreated into the next room. She had just time 


to ascertain that her mistress wa3 quite insen- 
sible, and gather the velvet counterpane over the 
bridal dress when Lord Hertbert appeared at the 
door. He canght a glance at that face gleaming 
out from the mass of glowing purple, and ren- 
dered still more pallid and death-like from strong 
contrast. He stopped short, the angry expression 
died from his face, and with an unequal step he 
approached the bed. 

‘*Is she dead?”’ he inquired, in a subdued and 
broken voice, bending his eyes on the helpless 
creature his violence had prostrated. 

“Alas! we know not,”’ replied one of the 
weeping maidens—‘‘she does not breathe—it 
seems like death.” 

‘‘My Lord Herbert,” exclaimed another, who 
had lived with the Lady Catharine during her 
marriage—‘‘this is no place for you. The lady 
may not be dead, but your presence would but 
cast her back to this pitiable state again were she 
to revive and find you here.” 

Still Lord Herbert lingered near the bed, heed- 
less of their entreaties; and absorbed with his 
own better feelings, he took the little hand that 
lay like a broken flower among the folds of the 
counterpane, and tears started to his eyes as he 
bent down and pressed his lips upon it. At that 
instant a sound came up from the river—the dash 
of oars—so faint that none but a most anxious éar 
would have noticed it. The confidential waiting 
woman gave a start and changed color. Witha 
quick motion of the hand she sent the maidens 
from the room, and addressed Lord Herbert in a 
voice that shook spite of her efforts to appear 
calm. 

‘«My lord, my lord—let me entreat you to de- 
part—we can do nothing to relieve this poor lady 
while you remain. Think of all that has passed 

¢ since you met before '!—think of the queen’s com- 
mand! If you linger here there is peril to your- 

} self as well as to her!” 

’ Lord Herbert tightened his grasp on that pale 

} hand, dropped it on the counterpane and went 


in terror, two of them bore her to the adjoining $ out. A few moments after the sound of hoofs 
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smiting the pavement rung up to that stiil cham- , 
ber. They had scarcely died away in the distant | 
street when other sounds were heard in the garden } 
below. The quick, light footsteps of buoyancy 
and hope rose up from the gravel walk, entered a 
vestibule on the ground floor, where they paused | 
for an instant, and then came rapidly up the broad ; 
oaken stairs leading to the apartment where Lady 
Catharine was still lying insensible. 

They had been bathing her hands in flower 
water, weeping over her, an1 striving in vain 
to awaken animation in her prostrate form, but | 
their busy hands and the strong perfumes that | 
filled the whole chamber had less power over } 
that sleeping heart than the sound of those foot- { 
steps. As they approached the chamber more and 
more distinctly, the feeble hand of the sufferer ; 
moved—the lashes that lay like mingled sun- | 
shine and shadow on those white cheeks began | 
to quiver—a single tear broke through and hung 
upon them like diamonds crushed through a fringe 
of gold, and at last a smile—one of those pure, 


sweet gleams that is sometimes seen on the 
face of a sleeping infant, broke over her whole 
face. 

‘*My lady, my poor, sweet lady,” cried the 
attendant, bursting {nto tears, ‘‘she is better— 
she is better—how the warm rose tinge is 
coming back to her lips—she opens her eyes, ‘ 


but in affright—sweet lady, dear lady, have no | 
fear, he has gone—and another is waiting in the ? 
room without.” 

‘‘T have been dreaming, Alice,” murmured 
the lady, moving feebly on her pillow, ‘‘dreaming } 
—dreaming—let me think. Has he been here? { 
Is this my wedding day? When will the hour 
come?” Lady Catharine rose from hier pillow, 
and looked anxiously toward the windows. She 


( 


could only see the gleam of a single star shooting } 
through an open space left uncovered, where the 
curtains were gathered back from a sash. 

“Tt is the evening star,” she murmured with 
a sweet look of bewilderment. ‘I was to have 
been ready before it arose—how is it Alice that 
I am here in my bed chamber? Why have you } 
seattered so much perfume about, my head aches 
with it?” 

“Sweet lady, you have been agitated, and were 
taken ill just as we finished dressing you, but 3 
thank heaven, you are better now, and the hour | 
has but just arrived. My Lord of Hertford is in ? 
the next room, and I see by the gleam which ! 
falls across the garden that they have already 
lighted the chapel.” 

The Lady Catharine fell back on her pillow, 
pressed both hands to her eyes, and remained 
for several moments lost in deep and troubled 
thought. Then arising from the bed she allowed } 


| the scaffold with my sister Jane, 





her attendant to smooth the disordered folds of 
her dress and cast the bridal veil over her. 

‘*T understand it all, Alice,” she said, turning 
to her woman with a faint smile, ‘‘this visit is 


; an evi] omen, but black clouds have ever hung 


over the wedding day of every member of our 
house. The marriage taper scarcely begins to 
burn dim when the funeral torch is kindled,” 
she paused a moment, and fixed her eyes upon 
the floor, lost in painful thought. At length she 
aroused herself, took the gloves from her atten- 
dant and put them on, thoughtfully smoothing 
the fringe of seed pearls around her wrist, for 
some moments after they were fitted to her hands. 

‘It was but a quick passage from the altar to 
” she murmured, 
‘* Mary has had her victim: Elizabeth may not be 


, more easily satisfied. Well, what is life without 


love?” 
With these foreboding words on her lips the 
g I 


Lady Catharine Gray went forth to meet her 


second husband. 
Lord Hertford was in the ante-room walking 
restlessly to and fro. He had heard of Lord 


} Herbert’s visit on entering the house, and the 


news had served to agitate him beyond measure. 
No one could tell him the object of this visit. 
The servants only knew that it was the first 
time Lord Herbert and his wife had met since 
the divorce urged upon them by the queen. It 
Was strange that he should have chosen that hour 


, to seek an interview with the woman whom he had 


resigned without a struggle and since neglected. 
These thoughts had been enough to chill the joy- 
ous spirit with which the bridegroom had leaped 
from his boat to the garden-steps. And when the 
Lady Catharine at length appeared, so pale; so 
calm and mournful, he opened his arms to receive 
her without one throb of that glowing happiness 
that had filled his heart but an hour before. «As 


he folded that gentle creature to his bosom a sad 


and overflowing presentiment of evil come upon 
him. His soul was filled with sorrowful tender- 
ness, brimming over with that pure affection 
which prompts self-sacrifice to any extent that 
its object may be made happy. 

‘*Catharine,” he said, taking the beautiful head 
which was nestled in his bosom between both his 
hands, and holding it back till he could look down 
into the soft and loving eyes that met his with an 
expression full of sad but unutterable fondness, 
‘*has anything transpired to change your wishes— 


to shake your resolution ?”’ 


“Nothing,” she answered with gentle firm- 
ness—‘‘T am still ready to ‘fulfil the pledge 
which was not rashly made.” 

‘But think again, beloved, we cannot live 
together in open and honorable wedlock as 
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becomes your station and mine,” said Hertford, 
putting’ back the veil from her temples, and 
gazing still more earnestly into her face. 

‘We can die together, or I, your wife, can die 
for you,” replied the lady, with a glow of devoted 
tenderness beaming over her sweet features. 

‘“‘It may even come to that!” said the bride- 
groom sadly. 

‘* But entire separation were worse than death, 
does not your heart say yes to the thought,” mur- 
mured the bride, bending forward that the blush 
that warmed her cheek might escape his notice. 

‘It does, my sweet Kate,” cried Hertford with 
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sudden energy. ‘After all thes: forebodings of 3 


evil may never be realized. If we are prudent, 


and our friends faithful, there is scarcely a fear ; 


of danger.” 
At this moment Alice entered the room bearing 


her lady’s mantle, which Hertford folded around } 


the trembling form of his bride. 

‘‘Are the servants all sent out of the way? 
Can we go down with safety?’’ enquired the 
nobleman anxiously. 

‘‘The servants are all at supper in the lower 
hall,” said Alice, opening the door; ‘‘there is no 
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Hertford and his bride entered it. One was a 
divine of quiet and gentle mien, who had been 
long attached to the Lady Catharine’s family. 
The other was an old acquaintance, Lord Hert- 
ford’s good-hearted and faithful valet, who stood 
near the door anxionsiy waiting the appearance 
of his master, and keeping vigilant watch lest 
any intruding step should approach the building. 
Once, during his watch, he fancied that a muffled 
sound of oars had reached him from the water, 
and again some slight disturbance in the shrub- 
bery aroused his suspicion, but the first had ceased 
instantly, and the appearance of his master imme- 
diately after the latter sound aroused his attention, 
sufficiently accounted for it in his mind. 

Lady Catharine took off her mantle as she 
entered the chapel, and handed it to Alice, who 
followed close after them. Lord Herbert gave 
his cloak to the serving man, and the two ad- 
vanced toward the altar. As they knelt before 


> the priest, who stood ready to unite them, the 


wax candles by the altar shed a cold end gloomy 


$ light over their pale faces, and they breathed the 


one in the vestibule, and the garden walks are 


quite dark. Go forth with my lady, I will follow 
wnd see that no intruder gets to the chapel.” 


Lord Hertford drew the Lady Catharine’s arm | 


within his own, and obeyed the directions of her 
faithful attendant. 

It was a quiet, star-light evening, and the 
young cduple found no difficulty in crossing a 
eorner of the garden unobserved, which lay 


house. The little building was entirety shut out 
from the street, and, though composed of stone, 
was so completely overrun with ivy, and em- 
bowered in trees that any casual visitor would 


It had been built by some Catholic family before 
the reformation, and the interior still bore rich 
traées of the taste and wealth lavished by the 
afi@ient church on its places of devotion. Though 
scarcely more than an oratory, it contained an 
altar of rich black marble, with gilded railings, 
and carpeted with crimson and gold. A tall, 


arched window behind the altar filled the whole | 


building with a dim and gorgeous light when the 


vow which united their destinies forever almost 
in solitude, and half veiled by the gloom of night. 
The ceremony was scarcely commenced when 


} a slight crash and the tinkle‘of broken glass made 


every one in the chapel start and look around 
aghast. The clergyman closed his book, and the 
bride clung trembling to the hand which had just 


} taken hers. A bird frightened from the nest she 


had built among the hangings of the altar, had 
darted wildly against the window, and was 


$ striving to force its passage out. It shot back, 
between the chapel and a wing of the dwelling { 


shrieking with affright, and after madly circling 
the candles and extinguishing one with a dash 


{ of its wings, flew to the ceiling, where it clung 


{ panting with open bill and outspread wings till 


{ the marriage rites were completed. 
have mistaken it for a capacious summer-house. 


As Lady Catharine arose from her knees the 
exhausted little creature relaxed his hold on the 


‘ ceiling, and falling at her feet expired with a 


: single gasp. 


“It burned itself in the candle: do not tremble 


‘ at this accident,” said Lord Herbert in a low 


Q 


sun was up, and powerful enough to penetrate its ; 


hundred panes of stained glass. The ivy which 
was thickly matted over two side windows, was 
kept away from this, and, as Lord Hertford and 
Lady Catharine came near it, a soft and subdued 
light streamed faintly through its diamond shaped 
panes without revealing the interior of the building. 

Two persons had been waiting more than half 
an hour in this secluded building, when Lord 
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voice, attempting to draw his bride from the altar. 
‘‘Tt is death,” replied the bride in a whisper— 
‘tit is death.” TO BE CONCLUDED. 


WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


On! he was one that woman’s melting heart 

May love to adoration, for it seems 

That love forever throws his richest light, 

And sweetest rose-buds, over the stern heart 

And haughty brow, where passions strong and fierce 
Sit throned in high dominion all supreme! 








MAY GARLAND; 


THE OLD POETS. 


A 


OR, FLOWERS FROM 


Tue apple blossoms are out, and as we sit with 
our window open, gushes of perfume ebb and 
flow capriciously through the room. What a deli- 
cious morning! The sky has not a cloud; the little 
brook in sight sparkles like a web of spangles; 
and the lilac, in the garden, rustles faintly, scat- 
tering ‘‘Sabaen odors” all around. Hail to May! 


Soon will the joyous month be here—and even 
now you may listen to her footsteps on the distant ; 


hills, and to the echo of her merry voice in the 
songs of birds, the gurgle of waters, and the hum 
of bees! We were out yesterday after violets, 
and, while we write, they smile on us from the 
delicate vase by our table. 
hunt for anemones! Oh! the snows have gone, 
and the spring time is coming. Blessings on the 
flowery May! 

It was on just a morning as this—perhaps a 
little later in the season, though in England in 
the olden time the roses came earlier than now 
—it was on just such a morning as this that 
Chaucer’s heroine went forth to see her flowers. 


Emily ere day 
Arose and dressed herself in rich array; 
Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair; 
A riband did the braided tresses bind, 
The rest was loose and wantoned in the wind. 
Aurora had but newly chased the night, 
And purpled o’er the sky with blushing light, 
When to the garden walk she took her way, 
To sport and trip along in cool of day, 
And offer maiden vows in honor of the May. 
At every turn she made a little stand, 
And thrust among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rose; and every rose she drew, 
She shook its stalk and brush’d away the dew; 
Then party-color flowers of white and red 
She wove to make a garland for her head: 
This done, she sung and caroll’d out so clear, 
Then men and angels might rejoice to hear. 


Is not that exquisite? 
the old masters. 


lier poetry of England that reminds us of their ; 
good old May-day sports: such a fragrance as of 
early flowers, such a freshness and beauty, such ; 


. . . § 
an air of rural sights and sounds lingers around | 
it! 


Take, for instance, this poem by Herrick. 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
as not attained his noon: 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 
as run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you; 
We have as short a spring, 
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To-morrow we shall 


We love to go back to ; 
There is something in the ear- ‘ 
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As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything: 
We die, 
As your hours do; and dry 
way 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 


There is a touch of sadness about that; yet 
its plaintive tone is sweet to our ear as the low 
sighing of a night wind in the pines. But here 


Does it not transport 
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is one in a gayer strain! 
‘ you, at once, to the wood-side, with the smell 
2 of new mown hay all around, and the thousand 
varied tones of birds thrilling the air till it 


quivers? Alas! that here, in America, there 


are no nightingales. 


What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 
Oh! ’tis the ravish’d nightingale. 
“Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu,” she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 
Brave prick song! who is’t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 
Now at heav’n’s gate she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark! hark! with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin red-breast tunes his note; 
Hark, how the jolly cuckoos sing, 
‘Cuckoo,’ to welcome in the spring, 
“Cuckoo,” to welcome in the spring! 


We seem to hear the very notes of the bird 
repeated over and over again as we read; while 
the leafing of the trees, the blossoming of the 
fruits, the gurgle of waters, and the thousand 

, odors of early wild-flowers come up before us, 
by the weird power of associatiun. 

We have opened at that exquisite invitation. 
‘Come live with me and be my love!’—and 
whether it be Shakspeare’s or Marlowe’s, it is 


both musical and appropriate. What a charming 


picture of rural life! 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 
There will we sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals; 

There will I make thee beds of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 
A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull: 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold; 

A belt of straw, and ivory buds, 

With coral clasps, and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 
Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 

As precious as the gods do eat, 

Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and me. 
The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 
For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 
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There is an answer to this, by Sir Walter , 


Raleigh, almost its equal in beauty; but we have 
no space for it in our garland. The writings of » 


Shakspeare abound in such pictures of rural life. 
In “ The Winter’s Tale,” in “‘ As You Like It,” but 
especially in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
you meet everywhere with the most intoxicating 
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COMING OUT. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


‘‘WuaT are you going to wear to-night, 
Lucy?” said Kate Balfour to her school-mate. 


; “Oh! mother has bought for me the prettiest 


pictures of opening spring, and of greenwood 3 
} Hanson’s is not half so costly.” 


beauty. Howitt, in one of his books, records a 
visit he made to Anne Hathaway’s cottage near 
Stratford on Avon, and if there exists around 
it the quiet and thoroughly rural beauty he 
describes, we can understand the fondness of 
Shakspeare for placing his heroines amid “green 
fields and babbling brooks’. The old orchard 
behind the homestead of his early love is just 
such a one, according to Howitt, as that in 
which Ha nlet’s father was accustomed to sleep 
> Indeed every page of the dra- 
matist teems with rural images. He never is so 


**o’ afternoons.’ 


happy as when he can get out into the open air. 


A city atmosphere stifles him. All his characters > 


more or less partake of the same exulting love of 
the country. His men and women live under 
the open sky; Rosalind chooses the breezy forest 
rather than the close town; Perdita gathers ‘“‘ vio- 
lets sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes;” and 


Titania sleeps on a bank of roses, overarched 


dress! It is of satin, with blonde over it. Mary 


‘*T shall wear a white muslin: the same one I 
wore the other evening.” 

“*What!—that plain thing? Oh! I wouldn’t 
do that. Make your n.a buy you one like mine.” 
quietly 
replied Lucy. And smiling, she added, “you 
know I am not very fond of dress, Kate. We 
used to differ about that at school.” 

Kate Balfour and her friend Lucy were both on 
the point of ‘‘coming out.” Though they had 
attended numerous little companies before, the 
party to be given that evening was the first large 
one to which either had been yet asked. This 
is always an important era ina girl’s life. Her 


‘‘The old one will do well enough,” 


° first party is talked of for weeks beforehand, her 


with fragtant woodbine, the sweetest plant of : Ne 
‘ by a widowed mother of most excellent principles 
‘ Lucy’s natural good sense had been improved by 


fairy-land. 
But our garland is woven! Like a child with 


its lap full of flowers, we have finished our chap- ; 


let without employing half of the blossoms before 


us. Another time we may take up the task again; | 


perhaps, if this pleases you, reader, we may weave ' 


you a June garland, and it shall be one, too, from 
the garden of ‘old poesie.” 


You know not a ; 


tithe of the beautiful lyrics that make musical ; 
the Elizabethan age: lyrics that are strewn pro- ; 


digally along it like blossoms shed by the road- 
side! * * 


OBERON AND TITANIA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING. 


Tue scene depicted in our charming and appropriate 
engraving for the month, is that where Oberon squeezes 
the charmed flower, brought him by Puck, into Tita- 
nia’s eyes, so that she may love the first one she looks 
upon in waking. 

Oberon. Hast thou the flower? Welcome, wanderer. 
Puck. Ay, there it is, 
Obe, I pray thee give it me. 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 
There sleeps Titania. 
15* 


2 very great charm. 


dress is usually arranged with great care, and 
she scarcely ever reposes her head on her pillow 
without dreaming of the eventful evening. But, 
perhaps, Lucy thought less of this party than did 
nine out of ten of her acquaintance. Brought up 


education, and few of her age had less giddiness 
or vanity. The remarks she made to her com- 
panion, which we have quoted, show how supe- 
rior she was, in a petty love for admiration, to 
Kate. Indeed, in this respect, her pagent had 
fully succeeded in her laudable wish. 

‘¢ My daughter,’’ she would say, ‘‘ never imbibe 
a passion for vain display. Every woman should 


dress well; for a neat and elegant costume is a 
Perhaps the perfection of 


’ dress for a real lady is 30 to dress that, while 


there shall be nothing guady and unusual about 


? the attire, it will yet stand the test of examination 


and leave on the observer’s mind a conviction of 


; the wearer’s good taste. Therefore, my dear, 


2 . : es ° 
choose rather to dress with simplicity than with 


vain show. I do not say this on account of the 
cost, for our fortune is ample; but I wish my 
daughter to be respected for her good sense. 


’ The sums uselessly lavished on the attire of 
‘some of our young ladies, every year, would 


support a poor family.” 
Imbued with these notions Lucy grew up; and 
we have seen her adhering to them even on the 


‘ tempting occasion of her first party. 


? that Lucy entered the apartment that evening. 


Yet we must confess it was with a beating heart 
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The glare of the lights, the crowds of dancers, the » floor, for hers were ears unused to such extrava- 
music, and the beautiful dresses forcibly impressed $ gant compliments. Her cheek burned, but her 
her imagination; and as with difficulty she made 3 heart bounded. Nor was she the only one who 
her way through the room, she could not help 3 heard this speech. Frank was, at that moment, 
contrasting her comparatively plain appearance } passing Judge Baldwin, with Kate Balfour hang- 
with the richer attire of most of the company. ing on his arm, and involuntarily turned to look 
Lucy was not beautiful: she had only what is } at Lucy. The blush which suffused her cheek 
called an interesting face; and she could not con- { made her really beautiful at that moment, and 
ceal from herself, therefore, that less attention was H Frank owned to himself that he had been as hasty 
paid to her than her other schoolmates received. } in pronouncing her face plain as in overlooking 
Those, indeed, who were no more lovely than ; the taste with which she was attired. For Frank 
herself, but who were dressed more gaudily, had ; was possessed of good sense; and thongh, like all 
suitors when ‘she had none. young men of his years, he had been caught, for 
But Lucy was most pained to perceive that her ? the time, by the brilliant beauty of Kate Balfour, 
childish playfellow, Frank Ritchie, who had just § he needed only reflection to make him sensible 
returned from the law-school after completing his of the superior value of a girl like Lucy. He 
studies, scarcely noticed her. For years they had { felt ashamed at himself for neglecting one whom 
felt for each other that sort of an affection which ; such a man as Judge Baldwin praised. 
two children of different sexes, who are thrown’ Lucy was not aware that Frank overheard the 
much together, often experience: a mingled friend- ; compliment, and she was surprised, therefore, 
ship and love, half childish, half serious. When; when Frank, a little later in the evening, ap- 
Frank left for college Lucy had been the last one } proached her. She was then just about to dance 
on whom he called; and his parting gift had been ’ with a young man whom the judge’s wife had 
treasured ever since. Girls are usually more lasting ‘ introduced to her, ‘‘no doubt,” as she mentally 
in their attachments than boys, and poor Lucy had } said, ‘‘at her husband’s recommendation.”” Lucy 
always pictured to herself with joy the period when ‘ was piqued at Frank’s previous coldness, and not 
Frank should return. But now Frank had come, ; sorry for this opportunity to revenge herself, for, 
having arrived that very afternoon, and yet he ; with all her virtues, Lucy was but human. She 
scarcely spoke to her. Once, indeed, when the replied, therefore, with cold dignity to Frank's 
evening was nearly a third gone, he came and } address; and immediately rose to take her place 
shook hands with her; but he did not remain five ; in the cotillion. And Frank bit his lip and flirted 
minutes. His whole time seemed to be engrossed { more earnestly than ever with Kate Balfour. 
by Kate Balfour, whose costly dress and showy ; From that moment, however, Lucy was no 
style of face made her the belle of the evening, at ; longer left to seclude herself in a corner, where 
least among the younger portion of the male sex. { her gentle loveliness was hidden from sight. 
Lucy th@ught that Frank might have danced with $ Once on the floor a dozen eyes were attracted by 
her, if only once, for old acquaintance sake. Poor $ he® grace and elegant person; and as soon as the 
girl! how she deceived herself in that thought; { set was finished she was besieged with suitors, 
for Lucy was in love, if ever a true-hearted being ‘ asking the pleasure of her hand for the dance. 
was, and had been go for years. In a few minutes she was engaged for every 
By and bye, as she sat neglected in a corner, ‘ quadrille during the evening. She went home 
wishing herself home with her kind mother, she ; with a proud heart to recount the events of the 
overheard two gentlemen speaking. One was ’ evening to her parent; nor will we conceal that 
the celebrated Judge Baldwin, and the other a; a portion of her secret satisfaction arose from 
member of Congress. They were canvassing the ‘ having been so much admired in spite of Frank 
people present. ‘ Ritchie’s neglect. There was something flatter- 
‘Now to my taste,” said the judge, dropping : ing to her pride in it, and we doubt if many of our 
his voice, though Lucy could not avoid hearing ; fair readers would have felt differently. 
him-still, ‘‘the best dressed young lady here is The next day several of the gentlemen to whom 
Lucy Morris—you knew her mother, did you she had been introduced called, and Lucy soon 
not? She sits there on the ottoman. Good taste { had a regular set of admirers, who vied with each 
is the characteristic of her attire: there is no ? other in making the long winter evenings pass 
flash, no symptom of vanity about it: the girl { agreeably to her. Frank Ritchie had called on 
who dresses so must be a most excellent crea- } her too, and still made occasional visits; but he 
ture; and judging from that fact alone I would { never presumed on more than a common acquain- 
sooner fall in love with and marry her than any $ tanceship; and their conversation was, therefore, 
one here.” reserved and even cold. Lucy, with proper pride, 
Lucy thought she would have sunk through the ‘ was determined to make no advances; and Frank 
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was daily becoming more and more convinced ; plunged in abstraction. 


that she disliked him. He accordingly sought the 


society of Kate Balfour, who had fisrt attracted ‘ 


him; and soon the gossips of the village pro- ; 
nounced that it would be a match between the ‘ 


gay belle and the rising young lawyer. 
Yet Frank really loved Lucy, though he was 
becoming every day further entangled in the toils 


of the vain coquette. Judge Baldwin, who had 


At last he stole out, 
as he thought, unobserved, on the balcony over- 
looking the garden. Directly, however, a light 
finger tapped his shoulder: he turned with a start 
and beheid Mrs. Baldwin. 

“Ah!” she said, ‘‘did you think me Kate? 


Come, you have been absent-minded all the 
‘ evening:—confess now it is because Miss Bal- 


» four is net here. 


been the bosom friend of Frank’s father, sus- ; 


pected this, both from the character of the young 
man and from his demeanor when in Lucy’s com- 
pany. 

“He was caught, at first, like very young men 


generally are,” 


; hostess. 
said the judge to his wife, “by ‘ 


the glitter of our village belle; but his strong ; 
sense must teach him that Lucy is the pure gold ; 


while Kate is but the counterfeit. 


It is a pity he ° 


should throw himself away. And I sometimes } 
suspect that our sweet Lucy has not altogether : 
: Lucy about to be married, when it seems but 


forgotten their childish attachment.” 
‘You are right,” said Mrs. Baldwin. 


“Tam } 


no observer of young Jady’s hearts, if Lucy does ° 


not love Frank. But mutual distrust has grown 
up between them: he is-reserved, and she is dig- 


marrying Miss Balfour.’ 


? say it, it must be true, 


But you know she was too ill 
to come.”’ 

*“*] did not know it till 1 came here,” said 
Frank, pointedly. 

‘‘Ah! that will not do,” gaily retorted his 
‘¢] do not wish to pry into your secrets, 
Frank,” she said, more seriously, ‘‘ but I consider 
myself half a mother to you, and if you are going 
to marry Miss Balfour you ought to tell me, so 
that I might cultivate her acquaintance for your 
sake. All the village says it is so. Really, I 
must be growing old, for here are both you and 


yesterday that you were children.” 
‘‘Lucy about to be married—then, since you 
” said Frank, surprised 


‘ out of his composure. 
nified; and really, I am afraid, it will end by his ° 


; of the state of his heart, ‘you mistake. 


‘That would be a pity, for I believe she only ’ 


seeks Frank for his money. She is a vain, heart- 


5 


less flirt, who cares solely for poet and ° 


display. Lucy, on the contrary, Js a sweet crea- 
ture, with a heart that would be a treasure to 


any one. I don’t approve of interfering in such 


matters, but really I am sorry,to see two young ! 


people sacrificed, who are 80 fitted for each other 
as Frank and Lucy.” 

“Stay! I have it,” said his wife suddegly. 
“Trust a woman for managing a love-affair! 
I will bring Lucy and Frank together, if they 
admire each other; and, if not, no harm will be 
done.” 

‘*But how?” 

“T scarcely know yet myself. 


’ more than she has told. 
; raise hopes she knows cannot be fulfilled. 
But you may } 


rely on me that all will be managed with due ° 


regard to the feelings of both Lucy and Frank.” 


*T am sure of that,” said the judge, casting ; 
on his wife a fond look, which showed that ‘ 
twenty years of matrimony had not lessened his : 


confidence in her discretion. 

A few evenings afterward there was to be a 
social party at the house of the judge. Frank 
was there. So, too, was Lucy, and with her 
Henry Clarence, the young millionaire of the 
village, whose attentions to our heroine were 
the talk of the whole place. Frank was unset- 
tled and nervous through the early part of the 
evening: his eyes constantly wandered to Lucy; 
and when he was not laughing gaily he was 
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‘Frank,’ said his hostess, now fully convinced 
Lucy 
is not engaged, and if any one loves her he is 
very foolish to let another carry off the prize 
until he has seriously sought her hand. There 
is nothing Jike frankness in such matters: reserve 
and doubt on one side may be magnified into dis- 
like on the other, and so produce equal coldness.” 
She laid her hand on his arm as she spoke, looked 
earnestly into his face, and then disappeared into 
the crowded room. 

‘‘She has read my heart. 
said Frank, his first feeling being one of bitter mor- 
tification. 
him. ‘Surely,’ he said, ‘‘Mrs. Baldwin knows 


The secret is out,” 
But the next moment hope dawned on 


She is too sincere to 
Can 
she have discovered anything in Lucy? Whata 
fool I have been, at any rate, to be so reserved,” 
he said, as in reviewing his conduct, he now saw 
what little his pride had suffered him to do to re- 
move Lucy’s coldness. ‘‘I can but fail.”’ 

Mrs. Baldwin soon met Lucy, who, though 
receiving the homage of a crowd of suitors, ap- 
peared spiritless and absent. The truth is she 
had just heard that Frank and Kafe were really 
engaged. 

‘« My dear,” said her hostess, ‘‘have you seen 
this new volume of poems? They are on my 
centre-table,’’ and she adroitly led her forward, 
for she saw Frank, at that moment, standing 
there. ‘‘Ah! here is Mr. Ritchie, he knows the 
author well,’ and with still further tact she thus 


































managed to draw the two lovers into a conversa- } 
tion ona subjegs in which she knew Frank would | 
shine, if on anyg Nor was she mistaken at the ; 
success of her plan. Frank had suddenly regained } 
his old ease of manner, and Lucy, after a momen- 
tary embarrassment, likewise lost all restraint. 
Before the evening was spent every one was 
talking of the new flirtation between Lucy and 
her old playmate. 

But it was no flirtation. Lucy was too frank to ; 
coquet with her lover, and his evident affection 
for her was soon rewarded by the promise of her 
hand. Many and worthy were her other suitors, 
for, while the vain and foppish sought Kate Bal- 
four’s society, the most estimable young men of 
the village had long preferred hers. So true is 
it that real worth, .hough at first it may be over- 
looked, must eventually win its reward. It would 
be well if all remembered this on CoMING out. 


MUSIC. 
BY H. KELSEY. 


ALL things are music. Every sound that swells 
Along the earth, is but a mingled note 

In Nature’s glorious anthem, O’er the fields, 
And from the snowy tops of ioftiest Alps, 
Thro’ dark green woodlands, in perennial fields, 
And o’er old Ocean’s waters, heaves and rolls 
The eternal tide of song. How various, wild, 
And magical its notes! Earth’s first-born hymn 
And holiest harmony! A melody 

That, like the dews of Heaven, soft distils 
Upon the weary, overburdened world and gives 
Eternal freshness to its drooping flowers. 
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All things are music. I have felt the sigh 
Of balmy zephyrs creeping to my heart, 
And nestling there. In the deep night I’ve stood $ 
And listened when the stars were bright and clear, } 
In yon blue concave, to the bird of night, 

That poured in native strains her tearful plaint, 
Breathed for the ear of night alone, which seemed 
To catch the charm upon its pinions wide, 

And bear it to its home beyond the stars! 
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All things are music. And a soul it hath, 

Twin-son! with man’s, responsive in each chord. 
ony It speaks his feelings, mourning in his woes, 
And smiling in his joy. It fills his heart 

With an exulting bliss, ‘stirs up the blood, 

Prompts him to battle. melts him into love, 

And lifts his thoughts in rapt desire to heaven! 

E’en as the rose-tint paints the lily pale, 

Height’ning his best emotions it is found. 

In fountain-fall, in whispers in the wood, 

Tn choral symphonies among the stars, 

But most in woman’s voice, melting and low, 

Like wind among the reeds, or like the gush 

Of cool clear waters from a spring it comes, 
His weary spirit soothing into rest! 
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THE FLIRT’S PENALTY. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


‘*Wuat a beautiful creature, Caroline Derwent 
is!” said a young man to his friend, Horace Jones, 
at a party in one of our northern cities. 

‘Yes! but she is a heartless flirt! She broke 
the heart of poor Harry Wylie.” 

‘* How was that?” 

‘‘Harry was my schoolmate, and a noble- 
hearted man; he was frank, enthusiastic and 
full of confidence. Years ago, when Miss Der- 
went was but fifteen, he fell in love with her. 
She did not reject his attentions, neither did she 
decidedly encourage them, but she designedly 
acted so as to keep hope alive in his bosom, 
resolving, I have no doubt, to marry him if no 
better match occurred, for she is haughty as Juno 
and ambitious as a Semiramis. About a year ago, 
however, she became acquainted with Lieutenant 
McIntyre, a southerner of large estates, and Harry 
was unmercifully dismissed, just at a time, too, 
when, by her decided encouragement on several 
occasions, he began to be certain of her hand. 
He never recovered from it. You know how he 
threw himself away! I pity the lieutenant, for 
he may be trified with in turn—that is he by the 
door. He has just returned from a cruize in the 
West Indies, and knows nothing of this. In a word, 
Miss, Derwent is as false as she is beautiful,”’ 

‘‘Hush!” said the speaker’s friend. ‘‘ Here 
comes Miss Derwent. She has heard you.” 

Horace looked up and met Miss Derwent’s eye. 
Ungovernable rage sparkled in those dark orbs. 
As she swept by like another Cleopatra, she 
darted on Horace a look full of revengeful mean- 
ing. The two friends exchanged glances. 

‘She is in an unforgiving fury,” said Horace, 
‘“‘and heard what I said. Well—if she was a 
man I should look out for a challenge,” he added 
jestingly. 

Caroline Derwent was indeed all that Horace 
had declared her to be. Beautiful from her 
earliest childhood and accustomed to continual 
flattery, her bad qualities had. become worse, and 


} she had grown up vain, haughty, self-willed 


and revengeful in disposition. Indeed there was 
scarcely a redeeming quality about her. But in 
society her beauty and her wit concealed her 
defects. It was the former that had fascinated 
the rich lieutenant McIntyre; and in his affianced 
bride, who knew well how to play her part, he 
worshipped a being of almost ideal perfection. 
They were to be married now in a fortnight. 
Miss Derwent had, as Horace supposed, heard 
his words. He was one that had early penetrated 
her character; and this the imperious beauty well 
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knew; for as he was possessed of an ample for- , her.’”” This note she ordered her servant to deli- 


tune, she had, at one time, determined to make } 


him hers, and, in consequence, had lavished all 
her arts in the vain hope of enanaring him. 


she had really loved Horace as much as she was 
capable of loving any one—turned into hatred; 
and what is more terrible than the hatred of an 
unprincipled woman? She now resolved to have 
her revenge. 


2 
? 
, 


ver early on the following merné 
Her lover well understood thatthe note implied 


$ more than it expressed, and was, in fact, a dis- 
Finding she could not succeed, her love—for } 


She knew her affianced lover to be ° 


high-spirited; and she counted on his blind devo- : 


tion to her to make him her tool. That evening, 
as he escorted her home, she told him that Horace 


missal unless he would challenge Horace. Nor 
was Miss Derwent disappointed in the effect of 
her missive. Before nvon she received a reply 
which informed her, in hasty words, that a meet- 
ing had been arranged for the next morning, 
Horace refusing to take back his words. 


All that day the proud beauty lived in the 


; intoxication of gratified vanity and satiated re- 


had called her as false as she was beautiful, and ° 


made use of her name otherwise in an insulting 
manner. 


venge. She never contemplated the possibility 


of her lover’s fall, for he was reputed too good 


> a shot; but we shudder to record that she looked 


She said, however, nothing about that : 


part of the conversation which alluded to her 


victim, poor Harry Wylie. 


‘“‘This I will not endure,” she said, making ‘ 


no attempt to conceal her passion. ‘That a 
rejected suitor should. revenge himself in insult- 
ing me is unendurable. Oh! if I was a man, or 
had a brother—” 

‘¢But, my dear Miss Derwent,” said her lover, 
‘‘would you have me fix a quarrel on a man 
whom I scarcely know?” 

‘‘And why not?” she said passionately, ‘‘has 
he not insulted me? And is your futnre wife to 
bear such things tamely, and you an officer in the 
navy. Others heard the words, and know I heard 
them; and you have to choose between being 
called a coward or revenging me.”’ 

Her companion, though infatuated by love, was 
He had not thought 
her capable of such a thirst for revenge, and, for 


shocked at her vehemence. 


‘ and welcome her lover. 


on the possible death of Horace without com- 
punction. The morrow dawned; and when the 
time for the duel had come and gone, she sta- 
tioned herself at the window to be the first to see 
But noon came without 
him, though long before, ramors of the meeting 


> and of its result had reached town, and been 


’ retailed to Caroline’s ears. 


the first time, he began to ask himself if the being § In 
? circumstances, he would have refused to be a 


} participant in one; but, as he had made up his 
2 . ges - . 

¢ mind, omthe exhibition of Miss Derwent’s re- 
the carriage arrived at the door. His bride elect } 
had remained in passionate silence waiting his de- | 


he was about to marry was qualitied to make him 
happy. He was still plunged in thought when 


cision. 
saying he would see her in the morning, bowed 
and took his leave. 

No words can describe the passion of the proud 
beauty as she flung herself on her sofa. She had 


never loved her expected husband: indeed at his ° 


rigid notions on some subjects she would often 
curl her lip; but his vast fortune was a prize that 
she eagerly grasped at. But now her rage broke 
all bounds on finding his hesitation to become the 
tool of her revenge. ‘‘ The mean, pitiful wretch,” 
she said, ‘‘he shall not have me if he will not 
avenge me. J will be master—he shall know 
that!’’ and sitting down she wrote him a note, 
deferring her interview on the morrow with him 
on the plea of a head-ache, until the succeeding 
day, when, as the words ran, ‘‘she. hoped to wel- 
come him from the field on which he had avenged - 


He did not give it, however, but merely } : 
: > as she desired. 
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Horace had been 
dangerously wounded, but her lover had escaped. 
What, then, could detain him? At length a note 
was brought her in his handwriting. She opened 
and read as follows. 


‘¢Lieutenant MelIntyre’s compliments to Miss 
Derwent. He has performed her wish, and by 
meeting Mr. Jones, hopes he has convinced her 
that he is no coward, as she was pleased to say 
she feared. He begs leave, now, to take fare- 
well of her forever. The woman who could 
show such passion and revenge, whatever her 
charms, is not suitable for Lieutenant McIntyre’s 
wife. Lieutenant McIntyre is no friend to duel- 
ling, and acknowledges that, under any other 


vengeful spirit, to break off their contemplated 
matrimonial connexion, no other course remained 
for him, as an officer, but to challenge Mr. Jones 
Had he not before determined to 
surrender his claim to her hand, her note, making 
their union the condition of gratifying her revenge, 
would have opened his eyes to his infatuation and 
made him resolve to abandon the projected mar- 
riage.” 

The imperious beauty read the note through, 
searcely believing that she was not in a dream. 
But the fatal truth forced itself upon her; and 
in shame and mortification she set off the next 
morning for the country. She is still unmar- 
ried. 

Lieutentant McIntyre and Horace became in- 
timate friends; and the former, on learning Miss 
Derwent’s true character, was grateful for his 
opportune escape. The two young men not 
long after married sisters, and still continue in- 
separable. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


WE are enabled, this month, to give an unusual 
variety in our fashion plate; and the costumes will be 
found, moreover, much in advance of the season, one 
of the walking dresses being, indeed, quite well adapted 
for June. 


Fic. 1—A Watxkine Dress of salmon colored silk, $ 


made with the fashionable laced boddice. The sleeves 
are a la Turk. A very beautiful black lace mantle 
hangs gracefully from the shoulders. The hat is of 
salmon color and blue, with drooping blue feather. 

Fie. 1.—A Mornine Dress, made rather high in 
the neck, open with a ruffle down the front: the waist 
being rounded, and having a wide sash. Sleeves long, 
but rather loose. Pink hat, trimmed with green sprigs. 

Fic. 11.—A Promenabe Dress.—This is of a still 
different pattern, and really very beautiful. There is 
an airiness and grace about it peculiarly appropriate 
for the “ month of flowers.” The boddice is loose and 
drawn, high in the neck, and with short sleeves over 
others of lawn. The skirt very full. The bonnet is 
very elegantly drawn also, and trimmed with wheat and 
lace. 


Fic. 1v.—An Evenine Dress.—We were so elabo- ; 
rate in descriptions of evening dresses, last month, that ? 


we shall give but one figure for May. It is a dress of 
pink crépe worn over a jupe of satin of the same color; 
the corsage low and plain; the wrist long and pointed; 


the sleeves short and plain; a deep cape @ Ja berthe ° 


surrounds the neck of the dress, and is trimmed with 


four rows of narrow black satin rowleaus; the skirt is 


very large, and extremely full, being perfectly plain; 
the second skirt, @ la robe, descends a little below the 
knees, and is surrounded with black satin rouleaus, 
which decrease in width as they approach the waist; 


this cestume is an exceedingly elegant one, and is at ° 


once’ both becoming and distinguée. 


In addition, however, to the costumes given in the $ 
plate we have received others, which we shall hasten 3 
to describe at length, so that they can be imitated with- ‘ 


out the aid of an engraving. 
A Home Costume.—This is a robe redingote of a 
pretty chocolate-colored rich watered silk; the jzpe is 


made very long and full; plain high Amazonian corsage, ; 


forming a slight point in the front of the waist, and 
fastened with two silk tassels of the same color, the 
corsage faced with velvet lappels of the same shade as 
the dress, and fastened half way up the front of the 
body; plain tight sleeves, opening up as far as the 


elbow, and let in with velvet, forming a lozenge pat- ° 
tern; plain rounded cuffs, also of velvet; chemisette of ‘ 


fine cambric, trimmed with a plaited stand up frill 
round the throat, supported with a cravat of purple 
velvet, tied in a pretty knot in the front, a row of fine 
cambric-work decorating the front part. Cap of India 
muslin, trimmed with two rows of white lace, the top 
row headed with a wreath of pale lilac satin ribbon, 
the left side being decorated with a neud of the same; 
strings to match. 

Evenine Sorree Costume.—The prettiest one for 
the season is a dress of white lace worn over a jue 
of white satin; the corsage is low, the waist long and 
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5 @ pointe; the sleeve is short and plain, and is entirely 
2 covered by the deep fall of lace which surrounds the 
} neck; the skirt is long and extremely full, and has two 
very deep volants of rich lace, one falling over the 
other. Turban of white crépe or tudle; the twist which 
is placed across the head being ornamented with gold, 
the long ends having a deep gold fringe, and are em- 
broidered with a large gold flower. 

CarriaGE Dress.—The most appropriate one for 
3 the forthcoming month will be a high dress of pale 
lavender striped silk; the body quite plain; the waist 
is very long, and droops in the front; this body fastens 








before, and is indented all round with small scallops, 
the body lying over the skirt in the form of a small 
jacket; the sleeve is tight, and open on the top of the 
arm nearly to the elbow; the edges are indented, and 
the scollops fastened together to correspond with the 
frout of the body; a small epazdette, open in the centre, 
is placed on the top of the sleeves. The skirt is a 
double gape, the one having an exceedingly deep 
flounce, the second jzpe falling nearly to the head of 
; it, giving to the skirt the appearance of two deep 
2 flounces only. Capote of drawn pink satin; it is lined 
} with black lace, which is turned over the edge; the 
crown is covered with black lace, and there is a deep 
curtain of the same; small bows of satin intermixed 
3 with lace are placed low at the left side. 
$ Bonnets.—The form of these vary little. Those, 
2 however, intended for negligé costume are chiefly of 
° a close form; while those for full dress are slightly 
3 opened so as to allow of more ornaments in the inte- 
$ rior. We may notice, too, the suppression of the 
 bavolet replaced by a broad piece, which forms a con- 
; tinuation to the front of the brim, and which piece is 
raised high at the back, so as to show some of the 
> lower part of the head. Several bonnets for May are 
; out in advance from Paris, made of pale pink satin, 
> covered with a veil of black lace attached on each side 
; of the calotte. Those composed of fine straw or Leg- 
$ horn, lined and trimmed with white, pale green, or 
lilac, are also making their appearance; when deco- 
rated with feathers, ostrich tips are preferred. slightly 
; curled, and arranged in a kind of half wreath, the lower 
> one nearly touching the shoulder; the interior decorated 
; with half wreaths of shaded hedge roses. 
On Dits.—An attempt is being made to return, in a 
measure, to the old style of gored dresses. A superb 
ball-dress is out in London, with a skirt without fulness 
in the front or on the hips, but with a few gathers at the 
, back. Spencers are very fashionable. Dresses of satin 
> are mostly trimmed with lace. Embroidering continues 
in vogue. A favorite style of dress in Paris is with a 
plain skirt, the corsage of which is formed high upon 
: the shoulders, and open about two-thirds up the front 
$ of the body, the facings of velvet being cut after the 
fashion of a man’s waistcoat. Elbow sleeves, made 
perfectly plain; gymp of embroidered India muslin. 
Caps.—The change most perceptible in this style of 


head-dress, f their being made very short at the ears, 


the lace wi hich they are decorated being put on 
nearly plain @f round, the manner of placing the ribbon 
is varied, elegant and original, rendering them always 
mode. For instance, they are formed in rosettes, 

' coques, or pompons. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 


WE devote our space, this month, to bonnet-making, 
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the silk both of the front and the crown to its proper 
size, by means of the silk ends you left to the runners, 
and fasten them as neatly and seeurely as possible. 
What is called the head-lining, is a piece of silk or 


§ muslin, neatly hemmed, and of the same depth as the 


since it often happens that a woman finds an advantage { 


in knowing this art. 


Amid the variety of shapes for bonnets, the straight } 


cottage form may, in our opinion, claim the pre-emi- $ 


nence: they will always, more or Jess, be fashionable, 


being general favorites. Drawn bonnet® have been 


} hemmed neatly down on the under side. 
is cut crosswise of the silk. 
} 


much worn, and are not likely to be soon oftt of favor; ; 
the curtain, which must have a runner and cane at the 


they are well adapted for summer, they have another 


advantage—they may be made of almost any material, ; 


and look well either in silk or satin. 
ployed for the same purpose; and made either of white 
or colored muslin, they look extremely pretty. We 


Net is also em- ? 


Q 


hope the following directions will enable any young ; 
‘ front is made in the same manner as in the fermer 


lady to make her own. 

If the bonnet is a full-sized one, and is made of 
muslin the width of common print, the required quan- 
tity is one yard and a quarter; and if the material be 
The 


canes are bought ready, prepared, or you may use 


silk or satin, two yards will be found necessary. 


whalebone for the slots if you prefer it: it has one 
advantage, that is, it is not so liable to break as the 
canes are; of course it is much dearer. Having got 
all the requisite articles, you proceed to make the 
bonnet as follows: First, make a foundation, either of 
willow or pastebeard, the shape you design the article 
to assume when finished, and you may make the crown 


crown, which having inserted, you cut the curtain from 
the silk, three quarters of a yard in lennth, and half a 
quarter deep; this curtain is to be finished by a narrow 
slip cut on the coss, sewn en to it, turned over, and 
The curtain 
In preference to the nar- 
row slip, some persons put a cord round the edge of 


The 


bonnet is now complete, and can be trimmed as taste 


top, on whieh you draw it to the size required. 


and fancy may direct. 

Another method of making this kind of bonnet is to 
have the front and crown separate. In this case, the 
example in all respects. The same length of material 
is required, which is to be doubled and cut in the same 
manner. For the crown you make a foundation of 


willow or stiff muslin, and you must so make the round 


‘ patch at the top as that it will stand half an inch above 


the edge. This top piece is to be covered with plain 
silk, and before you cover the sides of the crown you 
must sew it on to the front; you need not have the 
crown double silk, as an inferior material! for the lining 


is quite sufficient. You make runners for the crown, 


; and prepare the curtain as before directed. 


and front of-tho bonnet all in one, or in separate pieces, ’ 


whichever you think best. We shall first give direc- 
tions for making a drawn bonnet, with the front and 
This method is thus executed: It may 


be proper to premise, that in making a drawn bonnet 


crown in one. 


Bonnets of this kind, when formed all in one piece, 
are best made of muslin or of net, and they are espe- 
cially light and agreeable in the sultry days of summer. 

Bonnets of various shapes are made of plain and 


) figured silk or satin, and must in all cases be formed 


with the crown and front in one piece, you find yourself ; 


obliged to join a piece of the material to the crown as 
neatly as possible, as neither silk nor satin is of a 
sufficient width, unless the bonnet be very small. 
are first te take one yard and a quarter of the silk, and 


You ; 


doubling it lengthwise, round off the corners by the ° 


pattern previously made; then slit the silk down the 


middle, and run it together at the outer edge. Then 
turn it so as to have the running on the inside. Next ° 


make the places to receive the canes. You are to 


make four or five of these runners close to the edge, } 


all round, in order to give it sufficient strength, and 


just wide enough to admit the canes. Above these the 


other runners are to be made about half an inch distant } 
} attach the curtair as in the former examples, and trim 


from each other, and with a small hole to admit the 


canes; when the latter have been put in, these holes { 


are to be sewed up. The runners are to be made with > 
sewing silk, which is not to be cut off, but left, as by $ 
its means you can the more easily draw the bonnet to } 


the proper shape. Continue these runners until you 


have completed the whole front, and then proceed to ; 


make the crown thus: Make runners the same distance $ 


as in the front, and the same number close at the top ; 


as you made in the edge. Having fini all the run- 
ners, measure the proper length of 7: by the 
paitern, cut them off, and insert them; you must also 
insert a wire of sufficient strength in the place of the 
second cane from the edge. You are then to draw up 


> half long, having a broad hem at the lower edge. 
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upon a stiff foundation. The best and most economical 
way is to purchase a foundation of the shape required, 
which is to be found in the different millinery establish- 
ments. Having procured one to your mind, proceed as 
follows: Detach the crown from the front, and shape 
the material by the pattern, tack the lining and the out- 
side to the front and cord, or otherwise secure the edges. 
Then make the crown, covering the top first; then put 
on it the piece of the material that is to go round, in a 
proper manner, and secure it at the top by a single or 
double row of cord, fit it as tightly as possible to the 
frame you had before prepared, and fasten it on at the 
back. 


front. 


You then turn in the edges and set it on to the 
The edge of the crown is to be outermost, or 
over that of the front. You put in the head lining and 
it as you choose. 

Mourning bonnets are made of black silk and trim- 
med with crape, or, if for deep mourning, covered with 
crape. In trimming mourning bonnets, the crape bow 
and strings are generally broad hemmed, the double 
For 


very deep mourning, the front of the bonnet has a fal] 


hem being from half an inch to one inch broad. 


or veiling of crape, half a yard deep and a yard anda 
The 
upper edge, being drawn up to the size of the front, is 
either inserted between the covering and the lining, or 
is set in along the upper edge and covered with a fold 
of crape. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The World in a Pocket Book. 1vol. G.S. Apple- 
ton, Philadelphia, 1845.—This is the third edition of a 
book which should be on every one’s table. Its object 
is to present, in a compact form, statistics of the Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Population, Reli- 
gion, Government, History, Wc. &c., of every nation 
on the globe. For convenient reference the volume 
has no equal. Whether you wish to learn a fact con- 
cerning England or China, Belgium or Tahiti, whether 
you are curious in the manufactures or genius of either 
of these countries, your speediest method of resolving 
the riddle is to refer to Mr. Crump’s book. As a 


matter of course the information is presented in the } 
most condensed shape, and those who seek knowledge § 
more in detail must consult voluminous gazetteers ; but 5 


for general use this little book contains all that will be 
found necessary. 


Harper’s Bible —This, the greatest American enter- 
prize ever commenced in the book line, is prospering 
beyond all expectation. ‘The multitude and finish of its 
embellishments, for almost every sacred passage is 


rendered pictorially—the great beauty of the execu- § 
tion—the richness of the paper, and in truth everything > 
It will : 


pertaining to it is of the most perfect kind. 
undoubtedly be the greatest work published this cen- 
tury that claims to be entirely American. Harpers 


have just published a most valuable book which will ‘ 
set the antiquarians and theologians half crazy with a < 
It is Doctor Jarvis’ Introduction to : 
We have placed it in the 
hands of’a learned friend to review for us, and in our ¢ 
Like all the ; 
books of real value got up at this house, this is beau- ; 


desire to read. 
the History of the Church. 


next shall give the result of his research. 


tifully printed and on good paper. 

The Harpers have also just published a new work 
by Mrs. Ellis, a book half of travels, and half a 
domestic novel, interesting as all her books are, and 
full of pure thought. 


The Wandering Jew. 1st vol. Winchester.—This 


is Herbert’s translation, and beautifully is it rendered } 


into English. [t is, so far, a magnificent work. The 


disgusting pictures of immoralities which Sue’s works } 
usually exhibit, are not to be found in these pages. } 
Jesuitical craft, deep hypocrisy, and those passions 


which hold closest affinity to the intellect, are here 
portrayed in vivid and almost appalling colors, but 


the low pictures of libertine life with which his Myste- } 


ries and other books abound, are wholly excluded from 
the pages of the Wandering Jew. 

Winchester has also published The Countess Faus- 
tina, a book which reminds us somewhat of Madame 
De Stael’s Corinne. Its heroine is an artist and a 
genius full of feeling, full of fancy, and beautiful as 
a fairy, but rather too much addicted to change for our 
ideas of a woman who is otherwise very charming in 
her character. The countess certainly behaves very 
shabby to her lovers, but then the book i¢ full of ex- 
citing pictures, and interests us astonishingly, notwith- 
standing its faults, which are very serious ones indeed. 


The letters from Constantinople, which are to be found ¥° 


at the end of the volume, are spirited and full of life. 
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Martin’s Family Bible—This is a very splendid 
work, embellished by engravings, perfect as the art 
can make them, and beautiful in all its departments. 
The picture of Moses exhibiting the tables of the law 
is truly wonderful. The sublime beauty of the head, 
and the masterly finish of the whole engraving is un- 
surpassed. The holy family in the second number is 
remarkable also for its perfect finish, and for the soft 
and subdued quiet which seems falling over it like a 
sacred thought The work will be most valuable and 
cannot fail to be popular. "Martin has long been cele- 
brated for the exquisite beauty of all the works he pub- 
lishes. 


eens 


Littell’s Living Age. T. H. Carter &- Co., Boston. 
—The first quarierly volume of this work for 1845 has 
been laid on our table; and we would say tgjall who 
desire the cream of the British periodicals, ‘Wake the 
Age!” The work appears at first in weekly numbers, 
but can be afterward bound up in volumes Reviews 
from the Edinburgh and Quarterly, Kit North’s deli- 
$ cious essays from Blackwood, sketches and tales from 

Hood and other magazines, with selected poetry and 
‘ notices of all novelties in literature and the arts, con- 
{ stitute the materials of which the Living Age is made 


; up. We really think it—always saving our own—the 
cheapest periodical published. 


The English Woman in Egypt. 1 vol. G. B. 
Zeiber §- Co., Philadelphia, 1845.—For a correct 
account of the harem life of the East, and for infor- 
mation generally on the mode of life among Oriental 
women, we know no book that can be consulted with 
such perfect reliance on the accuracy of its statements, 
as this; for the authoress lived, during more than a 
year, on terms of familiarity with all the females of 
the first rank in Cairo, and was often a visitor in their 
harems. The book is written, too, in an easy and 
, agreeable style. 
> 


The Regent's Daughter. Translated by Town, from 

the French of Alexander: Dumas, an exciting and bril- 

; liant novel, but with a hero who allows his head to be 

» cut off without any particularly good reason, after com- 

mitting various eccentricities, such as an attempt at 

( assassination, detracts somewhat from the entire con- 
sistency of a great character. 


The Maid of Honor.—The scenes of this book are 
connected with the terrible events which transpired at 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and of course is full 
} of excitement and interest—though not exactly what a 
novel treating of that black event in history should be. 
’ Few ladies can handle such subjects with the strength 
requisite to perfect effect. 


Eothen. By R. M. Milnes. 1 vol. Wiley & 
Putnam, New York, 1845.—This is really the most 
* valuable book of travels we have seen for many a day. 
The author is well known as a man of talent in Eng- 
land, but though we expected to find merit, we did not 
look for so much freshness and spirit in Eothen. The 
book, too, is‘handsomely got up. 


The Cotton Lord. By Mrs. Stone.—A readable 
novel, chiefly valuable for its pictures of life in the 

anufacturing districts of England. It has some good 
‘ haracters. 
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